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ENGLISH: LITERATURE AND 
COMPOSITION 
BY FREDERICK HOUK LAW, PH.D. 


HEAD OF THE ENGLISH DEPARTMENT, STUYVESANT 
HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK CITY 


SECTION I. COMPOSITION. 


Story of the Week. 

Give a clear, oral account of the progress 
of the war during the past week. 

2. Give a similar account of the most impor- 
tant events that have occurred in the United 
States during the past week. 

. Give a summary of the reasons that led the 
Western Allies to create a common war 
council. Explain what the council is expected 


The 
‘ 


to do. 

After the recent elections you heard a man 
say: “I wonder if the Germans are inter- 
ested in politics these days.’’ Tell him about 
the present political situation in Germany. 
Write a clear explanation of the reasons 
why the six questions recently asked by Mr. 
Balfour should all be answered in the nega- 
tive. 

A French Canadian has a relative who lives 
in Paris. They write to each other concern- 
ing the political conditions in their re- 
spective lands. Write the Canadian’s letter 
and the Parisian’s reply. 

Give a speech, as if to a body of working- 
men, explaining the provisions of the Gov- 
ernment questionnaire for drafted men. 
Prepare a circular letter giving the new 
regulations for the manufacture of bread 
and bakery products. 

Give a patriotic speech in which you explain 
the work of the Council of National Defense. 
Select any two pictures in The Independent, 
and write a comparison or contrast-of the 
two. 

11. Write an original story based on the cover 
design of this number. 

Editorial Articles. 

1. Give a speech, in the form of Persuasion, 
urging some of your fellow citizens’ not to 
deserve the name of Bolsheviki. 

Write for your school paper a summary of 
the reasons the United States has this year 
for celebrating Thanksgiving. 

8. Show in what ways “The Acquisition of 
Eldorado” is an effective title. 

We Must Stand Together. By President 
Wilson. 

1. Write paragraphs in which you explain the 
following quotations from President Wilson’s 
speech: ‘The power of the American spirit” ; 
“TI respect the ancient processes of justice”; 
“If our men have not self-control, then they 
are not capable of that great thing which we 
call democratic government”; ‘We must 
yield to and obey common counsel.” 

Creative Chemistry. By Edwin E. Slosson. 

1. Write a brief of the entire article. Explain 

by what means the article has been made 
clear ; instructive; interesting. 
Point out examples of the following: point 
of contact; personification; simile; meta- 
phor; humor; use of the commonplace; de- 
velopment by detail, by comparison. 

The Promise of Great Russia. By Meyer 
London. 

1, Condense the thought of the article into a 
single paragraph. an original para- 
graph of comment. 

Governments in Business. By Joseph E. 
Davies. 

1. In a single paragraph tell what important 
social changes have been brought about by 
the war. Add a paragraph of comment. 

Having a Good Time. 

1. If you have read Ruskin or Carlyle tell in 
what way the article reminds you of the 
work of either writer. 

2. Write a short composition in which you 
present the author’s opinion of how to 
have a good time. 

3. Write a composition of contrast on life in 
the East, and life in the West. 


SECTION II. WORD STUDY. 


1, Give the derivation and the meaning of 
every one of the following words from the 
article on ‘Creative Chemistry” 
febrifuge, environment, 
horticulturist, synthetic, 
septics, diluted. 

SECTION III. LITERATURE. 

Phantasms of War. By Amy Lowell. 

1. What is the occasion of the poem? What is 
the author’s purpose? What style has the 
author adopted in order to accomplish her 
purpose? What is the effect of the poem? 

SECTION IV. GRAMMAR. 


1. Give the syntax of the subordinate clauses 
in the leading editorial article. 


evolution, 


epoch, 
efficacious, 


anti- 


: ameliorate, - 


HISTORY, CIVICS AND ECONOMICS 
BY ARTHUR M. WOLFSON, PH.D. 


PRINCIPAL OF THE HIGH SCHOOL OF COMMERCE, 
NEW YORK CITY 


I. United States Interests in the Caribbean 
Sea—‘“‘The Acquisition of Eldorado.” 

1, At the present time the United States con- 
trols directly or indirectly several countries 
in and about the Caribbean Sea. Under what 
circumstances did the control of each come 
about? What has been the result? 

2. The advantages to the United States of ac- 
quiring the Guianas were discussed in The 
Independent for February 28 and April 17, 
1916. What was said in these issues of the 
economic advantages of owning the Guianas ? 

3. Several years ago we used to hear a great 
deal about “do'lar diplomacy.” What is the 
meaning of the term? Would the acquisition 
of the Guianas be another example of “‘dollar 
diplomacy” ? 


Il. Is Peace in Sight?—“The Land of Dark- 
ness,” “Unity for Victory,” ‘French 
Ministry Quits,’”’ “Peace Talk in Ger- 
me-y,” “British Discuss Peace Terms,’ 
“Northcliffe Assails British Govern- 
ment.” 

1. Why has Russia ceased, for the time being, 
to be one of the factors in determining the 
probable terms of peace? 

2. Which is more important for the Allies’ 
cause—the breakdown of Italy or the estab- 
lishment of the interallied war council? 

3. What is the significance of the resignation 
of Premier Painlevé? 

4. Are there any signs that Germany and 
Austria are weakening? 

5. Do you attach any significance to the re- 
ported debate in the House of Commons and 
to Lord Northcliffe’s discontent with the 
way things are going in England? 

Ill. The Russian Revolution—“The Promise 
of Russia,”’ “Bolshevikism,’’ “The Land 
of Darkness.” 

1. Fill in, as far as you can, what Mr. London 
says he is forced to omit: “a historical 
analysis of the causes of the upheaval.” 

2. “The autocracy was a mere superstructure.” 
“The country is essential'y democratic.” In 
what sense are these statements true? 

8. “This [“‘Land and Liberty”] was the slogan 
of the Russian people for more than sixty 
years.” Give some of the facts which justify 
this statement. 

4. “The problem is not so simple when one ap- 
proaches the industrial situation.” Why not? 


IV. Organized Labor and the War—“‘We 
Must Stand Together,” “Wiison Appeals 
to Labor,” “Labor Unions Denounced,” 
“The Railroad Labor Crisis.’ 

1, Compare the attitude of the National Found- 
ers’ Association with that of the Railroad 
Brotherhood. Do the facts seem to justify 
the President’s statement: “. . . you are 
more reasonable . . . than the capitalists”? 

2. What are the handicaps under which organ- 
ized labor is forced to operate during war? 
Is capital subject to the same or similar 
handicaps ? 

3. What is the President’s exprest attitude to- 
ward I. W. W. agitation? toward the unau- 
thorized attempts at the suppression of this 
agitation ? 

4. What answer has the convention made to 
the President’s appeal? 


V. The New Industrial Revolution—“Gov- 
ernments in Business,” “National De- 
fense Council’s Work,’ “‘War Bread.” 

1, In what industries and in what commercial 
undertakings has the socialization of indus- 
try discussed in the first paragraph of Mr. 
Davies’ article taken place? 

2. Why are the powerful forces in both capital 
and labor circles disposed to look forward 
to the return of “the old individualistic 
order in industry”? 

3. In what sense do the facts presented in the 
references justify the heading adopted for 
this topic? 

Vi. Modern Industrial Problems—“‘Synthetic 
Perfumes and Flavors.” 

1. According to Dr. Slosson what are the two 
stages of industrial organization thru which 
the world has thus far passed? What is the 
third stage upon which it is just entering? 

2. Look up in some convenient history of com- 
merce the facts about the trade in perfumes, 
spices, drugs and gems. Does Dr. Slosson’s 
article overstate the importance of this 


is happening at the present time to 
the trade in perfumes, drugs and gems? 
4. Does your mother use spices as freely as 
your grandmother did? If not, what has she 
substituted for them? 
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One Father Writes of 


BILLIARDS 


“We've a Full House All the Time!” 


Put a Brunswick Carom or Pocket Billiard Table in your home and watch 
how quickly it surrounds your boys and girls with good companions. 


Young people idolize Home Billiards. 


a tonic on older folks. 


Low Prices, Easy Terms 
Balls, Cues, Etc., Given 


Brunswick prices today are ex- 
tremely low for tables of such 
masterly construction and beauty. 

Our Popular Purchase Plan lets 
you play while you pay. 

With every table we give a high- 
class Playing Outfit Free—Balls, 
Cues, Rack, Markers and Expert 
Book of 33 Games, etc. 


Send for Billiard Book Free 





THe BRUNSWICK-RALKE-COLLENDER c> 


Dept. 56X, 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


You may send me free copy of your color 
book— 


“Billiards—The Home Magnet” 
and tell about your home trial offer. 
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And these princely contests act as 


Carom and Pocket Billiards are never twice alike, but ever 
enlivened by friendly jest and laughter. Among life’s most 


enduring memories are the happy hours and comradeship of 
billiards 





HOME BILLIARD TABLES 


Even the cottage or small apartment has room for a gen- 
uine Brunswick. And it gives you scientific Carom and Pocket 
Billiards—life, speed and accuracy! 

The “Baby Grand” is a home-size regulation table for spare 
rooms, attics, basements and private billiard rooms. 

The “Quick Demountable” can be set up anywhere and 
easily folded away when not in play. 

See these tables in handsome color reproductions, get our 
low prices, easy terms and home trial offer. All contained in 
our new billiard book. Send your address at once for free copy. 


THE BRUNSWICK- RALKE-COLLENDER C2. 


Dept. 56 X, 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


DEALERS: Write at once for attractive agency proposition. 
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AMERICA’S THANKSGIVING 


OT for more than half a century have the people of 

the United States gathered in the churches and at 

their hearthsides to render thanks to God on an 

appointed day while the blood of their best and 
bravest was flowing under the hand of the enemy. For a fit- 
ting parallel we must recall Thanksgivings which are to the 
oldest of us a remote memory, when Pennsylvania artizan 
and Alabama farmer engaged in fratricidal strife, or those of 
a yet more distant past, when red-coated soldiers policed our 
cities and hungry, footsore Continentals built rude encamp- 
ments in the woods. It may in fact be said that this is the 
grimmest and most tragic of all our Thanksgivings, for to- 
day our fate is linked with that of every other free nation 
and it is no longer a question.of keeping the torch of liberty 
aflame in a western wilderness, but of bringing that torch 
back to the Old World to burn the highest citadels of tyranny. 

In such an hour it would be unmeet to thank God simply 
because our broad lands are spread with harvests as a table 
might be spread for a banquet, that the pulse of industry 
beats with a stronger and steadier pressure than in any 
other country, and that some of our youngest commonwealths 
are wealthier than the whole nation that made Washington 
its President. Our wealth our industry, the very resources 
of our soil would be but a shame to us if we could not use 
them to relieve the sufferings of the Iess fortunate. But our 
gratitude should not be small that the lavish bounty of na- 
ture and the labor of our forefathers have made it possible 
for us in some measure to play the Good Samaritan and bind 
the wounds of the world. 

Nor can we offer thanks, as is our custom, for the bless- 
ings of peace; tho surely none can appreciate those bless- 
ings more sincerely than the nation at war. We may not 
cry peace where there is no peace. But we may well be thank- 


ful that it rests in our power to make the world safe for 
peace. We have today the vision, surely not altogether un- 
warranted, of an international order which will spare our 
children and their children any need to repeat our horrible 
and necessary task. 

Most of all we may be thankful that however great may 
be the sacrifice which we as a nation are called upon to 
make, it cannot be greater than the cause in which it is 
offered. War, in itself, is simply the killing of men and the 
destruction of.all that they have labored to create. But we 
know that the very prosperous civilization which existed in 
1914 was built over the wreckage of ages of war and that 
one more war could not annihilate either the potential wealth 
of nature or the creative energy of mankind. And we who 
are Christians know also that death is doubly unimportant. 
All men must die in the body and all men are immortal in 
the spirit. But there is a deeper evil in war than death and 
devastation. It is the fact that the majority of wars have 
been useless or worse than useless; that blood has been shed 
like water and as vainly; that brave and honorable men 
have died and left the world worse by their warfare. If it 
were an unjust or even a dubious cause which America had 
espoused, who could endure the horror of so much wasted 
suffering? But, as if with the deliberate intention of light- 
ening our hearts for the struggle, the despotism which has 
challenged us has exhibited every form of cruelty, perfidy, 
arrogance and cynicism which free-born Americans have 
ever fought or hated. We know what we fight and why we 
fight. We know that the world will be a better place to live 
in by our victory. And no other comfort will suffice to make 
even victory sweet in such a war as this. We thank God, 
therefore, for the privilege of making this supreme and holy 
sacrifice. 


BOLSHEVIKISM 


known to the world as the “Bolsheviki.” Russians tell 

us that by derivation the word means “those of the 
majority,” referring to a bygone schism in one of the revo- 
lutionary parties under the old Tsardom. However that may 
be, the Bolsheviki are really, in the whole population of 
Russia, a very small minority. Their relation to the rest of 
Russia is characterized by a paradox: they are of all po- 
litical groups the most radically republican, democratic, 
pacifistic and anarchistic, and yet they are the most willing 
to consent to a German peace, or, in other words, to the 
triumph of everything that is monarchistic, aristocratic, 
militaristic and bureaucratic in Europe. Were the Bol- 
sheviki logical extremists, did they simply carry their prin- 
ciples beyond the limits of moderation, we should expect to 
find them emblazoning on their banners such devices as 
“Death to the Hohenzollerns” or “No Peace with the Prus- 


T= pacifist faction of the Russian revolutionists is 


sian State.” Instead we find them willing to fraternize with 
the armies of despotism, to give friendly ear to the agents 
of the Kaiser, to abandon republican Poles and Czechs to 
Hapsburg rule, and to denounce in fiery language the de- 
mocracies of England, France and the United States. 

But every country is faced by a similar problem, and we 
may well use “Bolshevikism” as a general term for those 
extreme radicals who for temporary factional purposes ally 
themselves with the deadliest enemies of all that they be- 
lieve and hope. The Sinn Feiners are typical Bolsheviki. 
What they profess to desire is the creation of a small in- 
dependent nation on their verdant island. To achieve this 
aim they call upon the assistance of a vast and arrogant 
empire whose attitude toward the small nations may be read 
in Serbia and Belgium and whose political philosophers have 
repeatedly declared to the world that great military might 
alone gives a people the right to independence. By using 
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Germany to.wreck England the Sinn Feiners are doing their 
best to ensure that Ireland shall for all coming time be a 
despised vassal state of Greater Germany. ~ 

In Canada the French population complain that insuffi- 
cient recognition is given to their national language and 
distinctive culture. But what shall be said of the folly of 
these champions of Gallicism who are trying to hamper the 
military activities of the Canadian Government, and are 
thereby giving aid and comfort to the enemies of France? 
Should the Germans ever rule Quebec, and the military 
power of the Entente Allies is the only shield that protects 
Canada from annexation, there will be no language problem. 
German alone will be tolerated, as German alone is tol- 
erated in Metz and Strassburg today. 

There are other Bolsheviki. The anarchists who wish to 
abolish Government and are selecting the present time to 
attack the public order of the United States are, whether 
they realize it or not, “doing their bit” to bring to this coun- 
try the Prussian Superstate, the rule of strengst verboten 
and the trampling out of the last embers of individual lib- 
erty. The Industrial Workers of the World are deliberately 
crippling American industries necessary for the prosecution 
of the war, tho nothing human can be more certain than 
that the man who was detected in such activities in Germany 
would face a firing squad at.sunrise. The pacifists who object 
to serving in the American army would soon have an oppor- 
tunity of tasting the cruel discipline of the Prussian army 
if they were successful in converting their fellow country- 
men to their non-resistance policy. The little knot of militant 
suffragets (to the credit of the sex they do not comprize one 
suffragist in ten thousand) who are denouncing President 
Wilson as their “enemy” and badgering him in Washington 
might well reflect if they are not giving aid and comfort 
to that well known anti-feminist, Wilhelm von Hohenzol- 
lern, and how much chance they would have of a real share 
in the Government if they lived in Germany. Finally the 
good liberal, justly concerned over a free speech and a free 
press, sometimes urges an immediate peace with the Gov- 
ernment which censors newspapers even in time of peace 
and imprisons for years the mildest critics of the Kaiser. 

If you are a monarchist, an aristocrat, a reactionary poli- 
tician, an anti-feminist, a militarist or just a naturally 
servile and submissive person, you have a right to be a pro- 
German. But if you call yourself a republican, a democrat, 
an individualist, a rebel, a pacifist, a feminist or a liberal 
you ought to be not only a pro-Ally but more strongly pro- 
Ally than any one else. In any other case you are a catspaw, 
a tool, a dupe. You belong to the Bolsheviki. 








ECONOMIC PRESSURE 


r ve Boston Chamber of Commerce has made a direct 
challenge to the business men of Germany. In a reso- 
lution just adopted it calls upon the American busi- 

ness men to be prepared to boycott German goods after the 
war if the German Government does not become democ- 
ratized. The theory is that Germany’s armament after the 
war will fundamentally depend on her receipts of raw ma- 
terials and profits from her foreign trade, and if Germany 
is not democratized the German rearmament will be the 
measure of the greatness of the rearmament forced on all 
other nations. 

This is a timely suggestion, tho it apparently does not 
take into account the profest willingness of the Central 
Powers to join in a general reduction of armaments. There 
is no doubt, however, but that Germany is giving more 
attention at this moment to her economic rehabilitation after 
the war than any other belligerent. Even questions of ter- 
ritory are of secondary importance. An unequivocal declara- 
tion from the business men of the greatest business nation 
in the world cannot fail to be listened to and heeded. The 
American Chamber of Commerce should refer this sugges- 


tion to its various local chambers of commerce and boards 
of trade thruout the United States in order to secure if 
possible a national endorsement of the plan by the business 
men of the country. 


JUSTICE 


| Vis Supreme Court has unanimously decided that the 
laws which several southern and western municipal- 
ities have enacted separating the habitations of whites 
and blacks are null and void. 
Evidently the XIVth Amendment, which has something to 
say about life, liberty and property, is not entirely a scrap 
of paper. 


THE ACQUISITION OF ELDORADO 


HERE are various indications that the European 
powers holding territory in tropical America are 
more disposed to part with it than ever before. If 
so it is our duty to meet them half way and in a generous 
spirit, not taking advantage of their distress but aiding 
them in their hour of need. We have loaned them large sums 
of money at a low rate of interest and without security. 
We have given freely for the relief of suffering in France 
and Belgium. This is right and we shall doubtless do more 
in both these ways in the future. But if after lending all 
we can afford and donating all that we will we can help 
them still further by buying at a fair price some of their 
unprofitable property we ought to do that also. Our Euro- 
pean Allies will need money badly in the immediate future 
whether for another ycar’s campaign or to relieve the over- 
whelming obligations they have already incurred, and noth- 
ing is more natural than that they should desire to realize 
on their real estate. 

Now the territory under European title that would be of 
greatest value to us and is of the least value to its owners 
is the Guianas. None of the thrce is now prospering in spite 
of the abnormal prices of sugar and rubber. It is just three 
hundred years since the coast was settled—and nothing but 
the coast is settled yet. The resources of the vast hinter- 
land, extending to the edge of the Amazon Valley, are still 
unutilized and are likely to remain so until they pass into 
the possession of the United States. Neither France nor 
England will have any cash to spare for the development of 
this field for a long time to come. Holland, tho not yet in- 
volved in the war, is almost as hard up, and, as we pointed 
out in our issue of July 21 last, it would be greatly to her 
advantage as well as ours if she would sell us Surinam. 

This is the only way for the people of the Guianas to 
profit by the undeveloped wealth about them. Consider, for 
instance, the case of Demerara or British Guiana. The 
project for a railroad from the coast to the Brazilian fron- 
tier, which we discussed in The Independent of February 
28, 1916, was the one great hope of the inhabitants, but of 
course they could not now expect the British Government to 
grant the necessary subsidy. But if British Guiana were 
transferred to us, either the American Government or 
American capitalists would speedily furnish the funds, for 
it promises to be as profitable an enterprize as the Panama 
Railroad. That was for a long time the only railroad route 
between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. This vould 
be for a long time the only railroad route between the 
Atlantic Ocean and the Amazon Valley. The watershed 
at this point is only 400 feet above the sea level. The 
road need not be more than 280 miles long and its cost is 
estimated at $5,000,000. For the first part of the route it 
would pass thru low-lying alluvium, where sugar, cacao and 
rubber can be grown. Then the road would enter a belt of 
valuable tropical timber and finally reach the prairies of the 
upper plateau, which would provide pasturage for herds like 
those of the Argentine and 6000 miles nearer New York! 
This seems the simplest solution of the problem of keeping 
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down our meat bills. The official report of Sir Walter Edger- 
ton, Governor of Guiana, says: 

The best authorities obtainable eonsider that our savannahs 
could support three-quarters of a million cattle—more than is 
required to provide an export of 100,000 head a year; sufficient 
to provide a railway to the savannahs with adequate traffic to 
more than cover working expenses. 

But besides tapping the interior such a railroad would 
open up a northern outlet to the Amazon region and all its 
untold wealth. If we should be unable to obtain British Gui- 
ana, the Dutch or the French would serve almost equally 
well, for they all have forests and savannahs, and any one 
of them might be used as a direct route into equatorial 
America. The one that first falls into our possession will be 
made the Golden Gate to South America. In buying the 
Danish West Indies we obtained a strategic point of some 
naval and commercial importance, but offering no possibili- 
ties of extensive development. But any one of the Guianas 
would not only be valuable in itself, but would also open a 
new trade route of incalculable opportunities. For one thing 
it would bring us into direct contact with Brazil, whose 
friendship we are most anxious to cultivate. A railroad from 
the Amazonas plateau to the north coast would be of even 
more benefit to Brazil than to the United States, and she 
would probably coéperate by extending it from the Guiana 
frontier to Manaos. The Guiana country needs only the touch 
of modern business enterprize to make it the Eldorado or 
Golden Land that Sir Walter Raleigh thought it was. 








NANSEN’S MISSION AND NORWAY’S 
NEED 


N these days of special missions from our allies in the 
[o= War we are apt to overlook the delegations that 
come to us from our allies in democratic idealism, the 
small neutrals, to offer us their ships and to ask in return 
for our food. For several months three commissions from 
Scandinavia, from Norway, Sweden and Denmark, have 
becn in Washington awaiting the answer of our Govern- 
ment to their anxious people at home. The dean of these 
northern commissioners is Dr. Fridtjof Nansen, the great 
explorer. Why is Dr. Nansen here? It is because the em- 
bargo by the United States has practically cut off all sup- 
plies except German coal from Scandinavia, and because 
the people of these countries face a winter of dire necessity 
followed by a depletion of their economic resources and 
threatened starvation. Whatever their exports to Germany 
may have been in the first years of the war, they are very 
little now. No food is leaving Sweden; Norway sends Ger- 
many fifteen per cent of her fish export, as against eighty- 
five per cent to England. Denmark is unfortunately obliged 
to slaughter her cattle in large numbers and sell them to 
the Central Powers, because she is no longer able to get 
fodder from the United States with which to keep alive the 
herds that she has raised so patiently thru the last three 
decades of diligent agricultural codperation. The Scandina- 
vian commissioners do not ask us for what we have not got 
to give. We understand that Denmark no longer seeks our 
fodder. Norway will be content with rye if we cannot give 
her wheat. But something her people must have. In return 
they assure us that none of our exports, or other products 
released by them, will be re-exported to the Central Powers. 
How shall we treat the commissioners? Obviously two 
policies of war necessity will be advanced: the first is to 
drive these neutrals into the war on our side. But military 
experts regard the entrance of any of the Scandinavian 
Powers into the war at this time as a liability rather than 
an asset. Denmark would at once become a second Ru- 
mania. Nor do we need to win their sympathy with our war 
aims. The peoples of these three most democratic nations 
are fully in accord with us. The Swedish people have now 
repudiated the Government which lent itself to German in- 
trigue, and established a liberal-socialist ministry, each 
member of which is known to be pro-Ally in sympathy. The 





second argument in favor of treating Dr. Nansen and his 
associates coldly is that of economic exigency. Is it not bet- 
ter to starve out all countries adjacent to Germany? There 
will be less for Germany to draw upon, fewer tempting 
morsels roundabout to be devoured. Germany will thus be 
forced to supply to neutrals and deplete herself. She affects 
to be glad to come to their aid with the supplies which we 
will not sell them. Already, we are told, she has made ship- 
ments of oil and Rumanian wheat to Scandinavia. The dan- 
ger is that the Scandinavians will thus come to forget both 
their real friends and the real malefactor. 

At this point in the discussion, the moral and political 
considerations demand a hearing. There will be a world 
after the war; so we all hope. Can we afford to lose the 
friendship of the three Scandinavian neutrals? Do we want 
to drive them permanently into the economic arms of Ger- 
many? Do we consent to see crippled, perhaps forever, three 
of the most highly enlightened peoples on the face of the 
earth? Obviously there is a balance somewhere between 
the economic and the political arguments. The War Trade 
Board and the State Department are doubtless carefully 
weighing night and day the intricate questions crying for 
adjustment. Three big factors may be called, first the food 
question, second the shipping question, and third the ques- 
tion of Swedish iron. It would appear that America must 
accede to the desires of Dr. Nansen and the Scandinavian 
commissioners in so far as will keep the northern neutrals 
from extremities of need and will preserve their sympathy 
for us, without at the same time permitting them to become 
a source of economic comfort to our enemies. There is need 
for speedy adjustment, and we are confident that our Gov- 
ernment will give its answer quickly, before the ancient 
friendship of our great democracy and the three democratic 
peoples of northern Europe becomes impaired. 


CAPTURE THE SOAP BOX 


[Tate has been much complaint that free speech and 








a free press no longer exist in America because local 
authorities have supprest the pacifist agitator and 
the Postmaster General has debarred seditious publications 
from the mails. We do not agree with these critics. The 
Government, which has the right to compel us to do mili- 
tary service, to hand over any part of our income which 
may be needed for the national defense, to determine what 
we shall eat and drink, has certainly the right to see that 
the prosecution of the war is not balked by the copperhead. 
Nevertheless, we admit that the repression of the anti- 
war agitator is as unfortunate as it is necessary. Among 
other unhappy consequences of repression is that it gives 
a pretext to the disloyalist to say: “You cannot answer our 
arguments and so you appeal to force.” The soap box dis- 
appears and in its place—vacancy. But it is a commonplace 
of psychology that you cannot replace something with noth- 
ing. The only way to make sure of the suppression of error 
is to teach the truth. 

We need to supplement the purely negative censorship of 
disloyal utterances with a positive campaign of education. 
Do not take away the soap box; leave it on the sidewalk 
and let a patriot mount it. Do not let the professional sore- 
head write all the letters to the correspondence page of the 
daily paper; let the man of education tell the public the 
facts of modern international politics. We are fighting in 
the noblest cause of modern times and we can prove it. 
Truth is no treasure to be hidden in some guarded vault; 
it is the irresistible lightning which challenges and slays 
every error that ventures in its path. Of course, we realize 
that the patriot is too busy fighting or working in these 
times to devote much attention to propaganda. The anti- 
patriot is usually the man of leisure, with little to do but 
talk and write. But if you find yourself temporarily without 
other war work you can do something very useful in your 
country’s cause by telling the actual truth to those who 
have been the victims of the propaganda of our enemies. 
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THE STORY OF THE WEEK 


























| THE GREAT WAR 


November 9—Russian revolutionary 
movement spreads to Moscow. Gen- 
eral Diaz succeeds Cadorna as head 
of Italian army. 

November 10—Italians abandon Asia- 
go. British army advances in Pales- 
tine beyond Askalon. 

November 11—Kerensky marches 
against Petrograd rebels. Italians 
make stand on the Piave River. 

| November 12—Six British ships sunk 
during previous week. Battle rages 
in Moscow between Bolsheviki and 
Moderates. 

November 13—French Cabinet re- 
signs. Germans cross Piave River. 

















|| November 14—German attack re- 
pulsed at Passchendaele. Fighting 
in Petrograd suburbs. 
November 15—Georges Clemenceau 


appointed by French President to 
head new Cabinet. Lord Northcliffe 
refuses post in British Cabinet. 











Since the Bolsheviki out- 
break in Petrograd, in- 
volving as it did the seiz- 
ure of the chief means of communica- 
tion between Russia and the outside 
world, everything that has happened 
has taken place behind a curtain of 
silence which it is still impossible to 
penetrate. It is as hard to find out what 
is actually happening in Russia, which 
is our associate in the Great War, as 
it is to follow the course of events in 
an enemy country separated from us by 
an unbroken barrier of entrenchments. 
Of course rumors are not wanting, but 
these are so conflicting that they but 
increase the darkness of our ignorance. 
Reports have reached us of a great vic- 
tory for the Bolsheviki and the retreat 
of Kerensky’s army from Petrograd; 
of a German attack on Helsingfors, 
Finland; of the triumphal entry of 
Kerensky into Petrograd and the crush- 
ing of the Bolsheviki in Moscow; of an 
attempt to make Siberia an independent 
nation under Czar Nicholas II, who is 
still an exile in that country, and of 
negotiations for the formation of a 
coalition Government containing both 
Bolsheviki and moderate Socialists. 
How many of these reports are trust- 
worthy it would be impossible to say. 
It seems evident, at least, that Keren- 
sky and his followers fled to Moscow 
after Petrograd fell into the hands of 
the Bolsheviki; that he collected a loyal 
army for the recapture of the capital, 
and that there was a battle at Gatchina, 
a few miles south of Petrograd. The 
Bolsheviki seem still in control at the 
capital. Nikolai Lenine is the head of 
the new revolutionary Government and 
Leon Trotzky the Foreign Minister. 
Both are suspected of pro-German 
tendencies. All the other posts in the 
cabinet have been filled with Bolsheviki, 
and some of the new rulers of Russia 
were, prior to their elevation to office, 
laborers and common sailors. The Rus- 


The Land of 
Darkness 


sian military forces appear to be divid- 
ed in their allegiance. The sailors and 
the Petrograd garrison, together with 
an indefinite number of the soldiers et 
the front, are with the Bolsheviki, who 
have done much to win their favor by 
declaring the abolition of capital pun- 
ishment for infractions of military law. 
The Cossacks and many other sections 
of the army (including the women’s 
regiments) stand with Kerensky. The 
Finns are neutral and working for their 
own independence from any Russian 
control. Finland is said to have run out 
of bread and to be on the verge of a 
general famine. 


‘ During the week 
1s the Submarine ending November 11 

Beaten? the British lost one 
ship of more than 1600 tons and five 
smaller vessels. This is not only the 
lowest record of destruction since the 
beginning of unrestricted submarine 
warfare, but a very low record for any 
period of the war. If the Allied navies 
can keep future tonnage losses down to 
anything like this figure the U-boat will 
have ceased to menace the lines of 
trans-Atlantic communication and will 
no longer be able to prevent an increase 
in the merchant fleets of Great Britain 
and the United States. It is possible, 
however, that the submarine slump is 
temporary; that the majority of the 
U-boats were kept in port for repairs 
and reéquipment, and that there will 
soon be a new outburst of activity. Dur- 
ing the same week the French lost two 
ships and the Italians one. This seems 
to indicate that the paralysis of U-boat 


warfare is general and applies to the 
Mediterranean as well as to the North 
Sea. 

The amount of shipping ‘tonnage at 
the disposal of the Entente Allies has 
been increased by the conclusion of 
agreements with Japan and with the 
northern neutrals of Europe. Japan will 
sell outright to the United States a 
number of her ships in the Pacific. in 
exchange for American steel. Holland 
and the Scandinavian countries have 
agreed that commodities sent by the 
United States shall be consumed within 
those countries and not reéxportcd to 
Germany or used in place of other com- 
modities sent to Germany, and our Gov- 
ernment in turn has agreed to permit 
the neutrals to buy here the foodstuffs 
and raw materials which they need. 
This agreement releases many ships at 
present held up in American ports thru 
failure to obtain export licenses. 


The Campaign of The series of rivers 
; which cross the Ven- 

the Rivers etian plain are so 
placed that each forms a barrier to an 
invasion from the east. The Austro- 
German army of invasion has driven 
the Italians to abandon each successive 
line of defense as far as the Piave, and 
yet these “moat rivers” have been us-c- 
ful to the Italian army in delaying the 
advance of the enemy and giving the 
soldiers time to recover their military 
spirit. The greatest danger for the Ital- 
ians is not that their front would be 
directly pierced, for the speed and skill 
of the retreat and the natural difficul- 
ties of the advance have prevented such 
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THE BATTLE ON THE PIAVE 


The Italian army has been forced to abandon in 


succession the Isonzo, Tagliamento and Livenza 


rivers as lines of defenses and is now being forced, in the direction indicated by the arrows, beyond 
the Piave. A further retirement would probably involve the loss of Venice 
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a disaster, but that a sudden blow from 
the Trentino would cut the lines of 
communication of the army and either 
force it to make a general surrender or 
to abandon its positions with disastrous 
haste. Such a stroke ‘was actually at- 
tempted, but the Italians were watch- 
ful and did not permit themselves to 
be surprized. The invaders suceeded, 
indeed, in taking the town of Asiago 
in the Venetian Alps, but the Italians 
replied with an immediate counter- 
thrust which held the enemy in check. 

The Piave did not prove an absolute 
barrier to the army of invasion. Bel- 
luno, a town directly north of Venice 
and about fifty miles distant from it, 
was taken on November 11 and over 
10,900 Italians were made prisoner in 
the fighting along the upper Piave val- 
ley. The lower part of the river proved 
to be a good line of defense. 

Further details throw new light on 
the rout in the Julian Alps which was 
the immediate cause of the whole Italian 
disaster and the abandonment of more 
than 2000 square miles of Italy to the 
forces of the enemy. The portion of the 
Second Italian Army stationed in the 
Julian Alps region, was not only honey- 
combed by seditious propaganda but 
actually contained spies of enemy na- 
tionality drest in the Italian uniform 
and speaking the language to perfec- 
tion. False reports, even “faked” Italian 
newspapers, were circulated among the 
soldiers. After a pericd of “fraterniza- 
tion,” German shock troops were se- 
cretly substituted for the passive Aus- 
trian regiments which had held the op- 
posite trenches and clouds of poisonous 
gas, of at least two kinds, were poured 
over the Italian lines preparatory to 
the attack. Panic seized even the troops 
in the rear trenches, and those front 
line troops who chose to hold their posi- 
tions found themselves without support 
and were speedily killed or captured. 


As a direct result of the 
italian collapse, which was 
due in part at least to the 
failure of war supplies to reach Ca- 
dorna’s army, the Western Allies have 
created a common war council for the 
adjustment of military problems of com- 
mon interest. The three members of the 
interallied military committee appointed 
to have charge of the war zone from 
the Flanders coast to the Gulf of Ven- 
ice, are General Cadorna, who was re- 
cently succeeded by ‘ieneral Diaz as 
chief of the Italian army, General Wil- 
son, of the British army, and General 
Foch, Chief of Staff of the French War 
Ministry. General Cadorna, however, is 
said to have refused the post offered 
to him. Other nations at war with 
Germany will be asked to participate so 
that the whole military problem on all 
fronts may be treated as a unit. Each 
nation taking part will appoint a per- 
manent military representative as ad- 
viser to the war council who would be 
independent of the general staff of that 
nation. These military representatives 
and their assistants will remain in per- 
manent session at Versailles and will 
act as advisers to the Allied govern- 
ments. At a reception in Paris, Premier 
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Underwood & Underwood 


VICTORY IN THE HOLY LAND 
General Allenby is directing the Allies’ campaign 
in Palestine, which has accomplished the defeat 
of all the forces Turkey could send against it 
Lloyd George explained why the crea- 
tion of an international war council had 
become a necessity. He instanced the 
destruction of Serbia as a military fac- 
tor in the campaign of 1915 as an ex- 
ample of the failure of the Entente Al- 
lies to cobperate. Russia could send no 
help, Italy was unwilling to do so, the 
British and French sent a small expedi- 
tion to Salonica which arrived too late 
to stop the German drive. “Half the 
men,” he declared, “who fell in the vain 
effort to pierce the western front in Sep- 
tember that same year would have saved 
Serbia, saved the Balkans and com- 
pleted the blockade of Germany.” In 
1916 Rumania was sacrificed in exactly 
the same way, each of the Allies pre- 





ferring to take care of the war zone 
nearest home or of greatest national in- 
terest. “Italy’s misfortune,” he contin- 
ued, “may still save the alliance, be- 
cause without it I do not think that even 
today we would have created a verita- 


ble superior council.” He exprest regret . 


that the urgency of the Italian situa- 
tion made it necessary for England, 
France and Italy to form the council 
without consulting the United States 
or Russia, but he hoped that these na- 
tions would soon be represented on it. 


General Allenby’s pres-. 
ent campaign in Pales- 
tine is causing some- 
thing like panic in Turkish military cir- 
cles. The British have not advanced far 
into the enemy’s country but they have 
advanced over and thru Turkish armies 
sent to bar their passage and, unless 
Germany comes to the rescue of her 
hard-prest ally, the Jews and Syrians 
will soon be under the shelter of the 
Union Jack and no longer subject to the 
tyranny of the Crescent. The British 
army is advancing northward with cav- 
alry, artillery, “tanks” and airplanes; 
supported on the Mediterranean coast 
by detachments of the British and 
French navies. While engaged in this 
work of coéperation a British destroyer 
and a monitor were sunk by an enemy 
submarine. 

On November 9 the British army took 
the city. of Askalon and with it 700 
Turkish prisoners and thirteen cannon. 
The retreating Turks, who were sup- 
ported by Austrian artillerymen, fell 
back on Hebron, about twenty miles 
south of Jerusalem. During the whole 
campaign the Turks are estimated to 
have suffered more than 10,000 casual- 
ties, exclusive of their loss in prisoners. 

Foreign Secretary Balfour has prom- 
ised British favor for the establishment 
of a Jewish nationality in Palestine. 
The British stipulate, however, “that 
nothing shall be done which may preju- 
dice the civil and religious rights of 
existing non-Jewish communities in Pal- 
estine or the rights and political status 
enjoyed by Jews in any other country.” 


The March on 
Jerusalem 


7 On November 13 Pre- 
Preach Ministry mier Painlevé and his 

Quits associates placed their 
resignations in the hands of the French 
President. According to French practise 
a ministry is required to resign when- 
ever the popularly elected Chamber of 
Deputies refuses a vote of confidence. 
This custom makes for much more fre- 
quent cabinet changes than the German 
system of appointing ministers at the 
will of the Emperor, the American sys- 
tem of making them responsible to a 
President with a fixed term of office, or 
the English system of keeping min- 
isters in office so long as the political 
party to which they belong can hold a 
majority on important questions of leg- 
islation. An accidental coalition of po- 
litical factions and groups having little 
in common but discontent may at any 
time upset a French ministry, and it is 
rare for such an overturn to cause any 
important change in the course of na- 
tional policy. The Painlevé ministry had 
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held office for barely two months before 
its overthrow. 

The resignation of the French cabinct 
followed a debate on the creation of the 
new war council of the Entente Allies. 
Several deputies raised the point that 
an advisory military council was not 
enough; the situation demanded a su- 
preme military command. The Chamber 
of Deputies, however, voted by a small 
majority to endorse the action taken by 
the Government in establishing the 
council. The opponents of the ministry 
then demanded an immediate discussion 
of various rumors of plots and conspira- 
cies, involving some Frenchmen high in 
public life, which grew out of the recent 
arrest of “Bolo Pasha” for treason. The 
Premier asked that discussion of these 
questions be postponed until the end of 
the month. The Chamber of Deputies 
refused by 277 votes to 186 to consent 
to this. The Socialists withdrew their 
support from the Government on the 
test vote and the “Right,” or conserva- 
tive parties, went over to the opposition. 
Faced by this coalition of conservatives 
and extreme radicals the Government 
was left in a minority and forced to 
resign. Gcorges Clémenceau has been 
selected as successor to Premier Pain- 
levé, 


China The Lansing-Ishii agree- 
ment, which aimed to settle 

Protests outstanding disputes in the 
Far East and to prevent their recur- 
rence, has been received in the United 
States with enthusiasm, in Japan with 
approval and in China with no little pro- 
test. On the surface, this is hard to un- 
derstand because China is the greatest 
gainer by the agreement, which guar- 
antees her national independence and 
her right to trade at will with any other 
nation. The probable explanation is that 


the Chinese feel their dignity somewhat 
affronted by the conclusion of any treaty 
in respect to China without consulting 
the nation chiefly concerned. Some of 
the Chinese may also see a menace in 
the recognition by the United States of 
the fact that “Japan has special inter- 
ests in China, particularly in the part 
to which her possessions are contigu- 
ous.” But since those “special inter- 
ests” already existed, and even threat- 
ened to develop into something much 
more menacing to the integrity of the 
republic, it must seem to the foreign 
observer that China gained much and 
lost nothing by the conclusion of the 
agreement between the United States 
and Japan. However that may be, the 
Chinese Minister to Tokio presented a 
formal protest against the Lansing- 
Ishii agreement from his Government 
on November 9, and Dr. Koo, the Min- 
ister to the United States, presentcd a 
similar protest at Washington three 
days later. 


- It is impossible to guess 
Peace Talk in at this early stage what 
may be the effect upon 
the public opinion of the Central Pow- 
ers of the civil war in Russia and of the 
Italian retreat from the Isonzo. The 
comments of the German press which 
have reached America show surprizing- 
ly little enthusiasm for the Bolsheviki 
cause in Russia. It may be that the Ger- 
mans fear that these pacifists will not 
be able to keep their hold and that any 
settlement made with them will be over- 
turned by a counter-revolution, or it 
may be that the Germans dread anarchy 
upon their eastern frontier as much as 
they do a hostile army. The improved 
military situation will, however, encour- 
age the Germans and Austrians to keep 
on fighting during the hungry winter 


Germany 


and ‘may possibly save Chancellor von 
Hertling from being forced out of public 
life like his predecessors, Chancellors 
von Bethmann-Hollweg and Michaelis. 

The new Chancellor, after assuming 
office, held a consultation with the party 
leaders in the Reichstag and also with 
the chief generals of the army to make 
certain that he had sufficient support 
in every quarter to enable him to rule 
the Empire in security. The National 
Liberals, the Center or Clerical party, 
the Progressives, a majority of the So- 
cialists and many Conservatives pledged 
their support to his administration. The 
Independent or anti-war Socialists and 
the Pan-German Conservatives, the two 
extreme groups of! the Reichstag, are 
alone in refusing to rally around the 
new administration. A number of prom- 
inent Reichstag leaders are suggested 
for important posts in the Imperial and 
in the Prussian Governments, both of 
which are under the direction of Chan- 
cellor von Hertling. The Chancellor is 
said to have endorsed the peace pro- 
gram of the Reichstag and the German 
reply to the Pope’s peace message, and 
to favor the reform of the Prussian 
franchise. 

The conferences between the Chan- 
cellor and the Reichstag leaders are 
viewed by some Germans as a great ad- 
vance in the direction of Parliamentary 
control of the Government. 


The House of Com- 
mons on November 6 
held a formal debate 
on the question of terms of peace. The 
issue of immediate negotiations was 
raised by H. B. Lees-Smith, a Liberal 
member of the House and one of the 
leaders of the pacifists. He offered a res- 
olution declaring that: 

This House is of the opinion, providing 


British Discuss 
Peace Terms 
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WHEN THE SUGAR GAVE OUT 


The temporary shortage in sugar found unpreparedness thruout the eountry and people found it hard to adjust themselves at once to the “sweet 
uses of adversity.’’ These protests of the poor were photographed in Boston 
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satisfactory guarantees can be obtained 
with regard to the independence and re- 
storation of Belgium and the evacuation 
of occupied territory, that no obstacle 
should be placed in the way of preliminar- 
ies toward negotiations for a peace settle- 
ment which ought to embody an equitable 
solution of the problem of Alsace-Lorraine 
and of devising the enforcement of effective 
international machinery for the avoidance 
of future wars. 

Mr. Lees-Smith in moving his resolu- 
tion asserted that the Entente Allies 
had entered into secret agreements em- 
bodying war aims that, if realized, 
would be the cause of future wars. He 
mentioned particularly the rumor that 
Germany, in addition to Alsace-Lor- 
raine, was to lose other territories along 
the Rhine if the Allies were triumphant. 
He advocated the abandonment of the 
idea of conquests, the revocation of the 
Paris resolutions looking toward a par- 
tial economic boycott of Germany after 
the war, and the immediate summoning 
of a peace conference. 

Mr. Balfour, Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, replied. He denied that any se- 
cret treaties dealing with peace terms 
existed and said that “It never was, and 
is not, the object of the Allies to take 
from the German Empire admittedly 
German territory.” “Is it imperialistic,” 
he asked, “to desire to see an independ- 
ent Poland? Is it imperialistic to desire 
to see Armenia released from the tyr- 
anny of Turkey? Is it imperialistic to 
desire to see Alsace-Lorraine restored 
to France? Is it imperialistic to desire 








THANKSGIVING DAY 


| From President Wilson’s 


Proclamation 

“We have been given the oppor- 
tunity to serve mankind as we once 
served ourselves in the great day 
of our Declaration of Independence, 
by taking up arms against a tyr- 
anny that threatened to master 
and debase men everywhere and 
joining with other free peoples in 
demanding for all the nations of 
the world what we then demanded 
and obtained for ourselves. In this 
day of the revelation of our duty 
not only to defend our rights as a 
nation, but to defend also the rights 
of free men thruout the world, 
there has been vouchsafed us in full 
and inspiring measure the: resolu- 
tion and spirit of united action. We 
have been brought to one mind and 
purpose. A new vigor of common 
counsel and common action has been 
revealed in us. We should especially 
thank God that in such circum- 
stances, in the midst of the greatest 
enterprize the spirits of men have 
ever entered upon, we have, if we 
but observe a reasonable and prac- 
ticable economy, abundance with 
which to supply the needs of those 
associated with us as well as our 
own. A new light shines about us. 
The great duties of a new day 
awaken a new and greater national 
spirit in us. We shall never again 
be divided or wonder what stuff we 
are made of.” 
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to see Italy embrace those of her own 
race, civilization and language? Is it 
imperialistic to desire to see Rumania 
under Rumanian rule? Is it imperialistic 
to desire to see the Serbian community 
again a great and flourishing united 
power?” Thus he reaffirmed the princi- 
ple of nationalities as the essence of the 
peace terms of the Allies and repudiated 
all rumors that any violation of this 
principle was contemplated by them. 
The House of Commons then voted, by 
282 votes to 33, to close the discussion, 
and Mr. Lees-Smith’s resolution was re- 
jected without a division. 
Northcliffe Assails Lord Northcliffe, 
who has returned 
British Government ;, England from 


his war mission to the United States, 
has rejected the position of Minister of 
Air Operations, offered to him by Pre- 
mier Lloyd George. The tone of his 
letter is one of marked discontent with 
the present British Government and 
seems to foreshadow an attempt to 
overturn the cabinet. This is by no 
means an impossibility, for Lord North- 
cliffe’s opposition, voiced by the chain 
of newspapers which he controls, was 
largely responsible for the overthrow 
of the Asquith ministry and the eleva- 
tion of Premier Lloyd George to his 
present post. 

In his letter Lord Northcliffe praised 
the war preparations of the United 
States and Canada “little understood 
on this side of the Atlantic” and con- 
trasted them with the mismanagement 
prevalent in England where “there are 
still in office here those who dally with 
such urgent questions as that of the 
unity of war control, the eradication of 
sedition, the mobilization of the whole 
man and woman power of the country 
and the introduction of compulsory 
food rations.” He also criticized the 
censorship and “the absurd secrecy 
about the war which is still prevalent.” 
“Unless,” he declares, “there is swift 
improvement in our methods here the 
United States will rightly take into its 
own hands the entire management of a 
great part of the war. It will not sac- 
rifice its blood and treasure to the in- 
competent handling of affairs in Eu- 
rope.” 


Laurier Presents The Canadian Gov- 
His Platform ernment announces 
that a general elec- 
tion will be held on December 19 for the 
Dominion Parliament. The coalition 
Government of Conservatives and Lib- 
erals which is headed by Premier Rob- 
ert Borden has appealed to the people 
for support in the interest of the vig- 
orous prosecution of the war. The elec- 
tion will be fought under the new 
franchise which gives the vote to sol- 
diers and the immediate relatives of 
soldiers, even if they are women, and 
deprives recently naturalized persons 
of enemy birth from sharing in the 
suffrage. Owing to the fact that so 
many Canadians are now fighting in 
Europe, the final returns will be de- 
layed and the result of the election may 
not be known with certainty till Jan- 
uary. 


- Inquisitive 


The leader of the opposition, Sir Wil- 
frid Laurier, has announced the poli- 
cies which he will put into effect if the 
result of the election enables him to 
assume office. He opposes the draft and 
promises to suspend its further opera- 
tion until the Canadian people have 
had a chance to vote on the question by 
referendum. It will be remembered that 
in Australia a compulsory military 
service law was defeated when sub- 
mitted to popular vote and has not since 
been introduced. But the present Cana- 
dian election will practically be a refer- 
endum, for the one great issue of the 
campaign is the draft law. Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier also attacks the Government 
policy on the ground that “it con- 
scripts human life only and does not 
attempt to conscript wealth, resources, 
or the services of any persons other 
than those who come within the age 
limit prescribed by the Military Serv- 
ice Act.” He promised to meet the eco- 
nomic problems of Canada by repealing 
the additional tariffs imposed during 
the war, by controlling foodstuff, pro- 
ducing factories, and by using the 
strong arm of the law to put a stop to 
profiteering. If necessary, he declared, 
the Government would not hesitate to 
take control of all the war munitions 
factories of the Dominion. 


Every man who is regis- 
tered for the draft will 
soon have an opportunity 
of telling the military authorities of 
the nation all about his private affairs. 
The Government has prepared an elab- 
orate questionnaire, which will be sent 
to registered men about December 15, 
designed to make possible the distribu- 
tion of these men into five general 
classes arranged in the order in which 
they will be summoned for service. The 
first draft was necessarily a hit or miss 
affair, in which the question of exemp- 
tion was decided for each individual by 
local draft boards. Many were taken 
into the army who would have been of 
greater service to the nation had they 
remained in civil life. But the second 
draft will be based on a carefully 
gathered mass of information which will 
make infinitely easier the task of the 
draft boards. 

The questionnaire is divided into 
twelve sections. The first, which must 
be answered in full by all registered 
men, asks information as to the name, 
address, age, parentage, schooling and 
occupation of the person to whom it is 
sent. The second section inquires into 
the registrant’s physical fitness. This 
schedule enables registrants to make a 
claim for exemption on grounds of 
health; tho no one, of course, will be 
taken into the army without a physical 
examination. Sections three to eight in- 
clusive make it possible to claim exemp- 
tion on such grounds as holding a fed- 
eral office, being a minister of the gospel 
or a student of divinity, being already 
in the army or navy, being an alien or 
being a state or municipal official, a cus- 
tom house clerk, an artificer in an ar- 
mory or navy yard, a pilot or a mariner. 
Exemptions on some of these grounds 
are not absolute, but, if allowed, they 
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postpone the time when the registrant 
will be summoned for service. Section 
nine is for the member of a religious 
sect which has conscientious scruples 
against war. Section ten, which goes 
into much detail, permits the registrant 
to specify the persons dependent upon 
his earned income and to offer proof 
of this dependency. Sections eleven and 
twelve, the most elaborate of all, deal 
with industrial and agricultural occu- 
pation in order that it may be possible 
to determine how “essential” to the war 
necessities of the nation is the work of 
the registrant. Every registered man, 
even if he was exempted by the draft 
tribunals last summer, must return the 
questionnaire sent him within a week 
of the time he receives it, with every 
query which concerns him fully and ac- 
curately answered. 

Because of the difficulty which many 
persons of slight education, or unused 
to filling out detailed printed forms, may 
experience in complying with the re- 
quirements of the Government, Presi- 
dent Wilson has asked “men of the legal 
profession to offer themselves as associ- 
ate members of the legal advisory board 
to be provided in each community for 
the purpose of advising registrants of 
their rights and obligations and of as- 
sisting them in the preparation of their 
answers.” So if anyone finds any diffi- 
culty in understanding the question- 
naire, he can find a lawyer to tell him, 
without charge, just how he should an- 
swer. This is the first war work which 
lawyers, as a profession, have had a 
chance to perform for the nation. 


Nati The Government has 
ational Defense : 
ath summarized for the 
Council’s Work jublic the work of 
the Council of National Defense, its ad- 
visory commission of experts, and the 
various boards and committees subordi- 
nate to the Council. In the matter of 
administrative organization the Council 
has to its credit the creation of the War 
Industries Board for the purchase and 
most useful distribution of the muni- 
tions of war; the establishment of an 
Aircraft Production Board, which de- 
velopt the so-called “Liberty motor” 
and is now at work on the greatest air- 
plane building plan in history; the es- 
tablishment of a General Medical 
Board, consisting of many of the most 
highly qualified surgeons and physicians 
of the country; the selection of physi- 
cians for the Medical Officers’ Reserve 
Corps and the standardization of sur- 
gical instruments and supplies; the cre- 
ation by the President on the advice of 
the Council of a Federal Labor Commis- 
sion to settle labor disputes affecting 
the work of the war; the organization 
of a conference of State authorities in 
Washington under the auspices of the 
Council, and the sending of a railroad 
committee to Russia and the enlistment 
of reserve engineer regiments for the 
railroads of France. 

Besides the prosaic, necessary task of 
creating administrative machinery, the 
Council claims the credit of securing 
raw materials for the use of the army 
and navy at prices much below current 
market rates; the encouragement of 
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International Film 


TO THE AID OF ITALY 
General Wilson, of the British army, and General Foch, one of the most prominent of French 
military chiefs, have been designated advisers of the Allied defense in Italy. This appointment. 
like the decision to hold a war council of the Allies in Paris, is a definite step toward the 
achievement of real codperation among the forces that are fighting Germany 


coal production; the elimination of the 
middleman in purchases made on behalf 
of the Government; the rapid construc- 
tion of training cantonments for the 
National Army; the creation of the 
standard heavy war truck; the mobil- 
ization of the 262,000 miles of railroad 
in this country for the Government’s 
defense; close codperation with the tel- 
egraph and telephone companies in de- 
veloping rapid communication by wire 
in the interest of the war activities of 
the nation, and the maintenance of 
peace-time labor standards even under 
the stress of war. 


War President Wilson, acting under 
Bread the authority of the Food Con- 

trol Act, has extended the su- 
pervisory power of the Food Adminis- 
tration to the manufacture of bread and 
other bakery products. All persons or 
organizations who manufacture for sale 
bread, cake, rolls, crackers, biscuit, 
pastry or in other ways consume flour 
in food production are required to pro- 
cure a license on or before December 
10, 1917, unless their monthly consump- 
tion of flour on meal amounts to less 
than ten barrels. This exception will ex- 
empt a few small-scale bakers from the 
regulations of the Food Administration, 
but, on the other hand, the restaurant, 
hotel, boarding house or club which 
bakes its own bread in large quantitics 
is in the same position as the regular 
baker. 

The new regulations impose upon the 
bakers and hotel men a standard loaf of 
bread. One pound is set as the minimum 
weight, but pound and a half, two pound 
and four pound loaves are also tol- 
erated. The use of sugar is limited to 
three pounds to a barrel of flour. Lard 
or other shortening of animal origin 
must not be used in excess of two 
pounds to a barrel. Milk used in bread 


manufacture must be skimmed. Bakers 
are not allowed to accept the return of 
unsold bread. Various kinds of fancy 
rolls are banned. A reduction of price 
to consumers who carry home their own 
purchases is suggested but not made 
compulsory. Mr. Hoover asserts that, 
apart from the cost of delivery, it would 
be possible to sell bread for seven cents 
a pound loaf. The estimated saving to 
the nation thru the regulation of the 
baking industry has been placed at 
600,000 barrels of flour, 100,000,000 
pounds of sugar and 100,000,000 pounds 
of lard. Since, however, three-fifths of 
the nation’s bread production comes 
from the home kitchen and only two- 
fifths is made in bakeries or hotel 
kitchens, it is of the greatest importance 
that the housewife should follow volun- 
tarily the same counsels of food econ- 
omy which are imposed on the baker by 
Federal authority. 


: At the Buffalo con- 
ee vention of the Ameri- 

can Federation of La- 
bor President Wilson was the guest of 
honor and the chief speaker of the oc- 
casion. We print a portion of his 
speech on another page of this issue. 
He explained the war policy of the 
Unitcd States at greater length than 
perhaps on any previous occasion. He 
showcd that by the peaceful competi- 
tion of trade Germany was winning all 
the wealth and power that any nation 
could wish for, but that the Germans 
“were not content with success by su- 
perior achievement; they wanted suc- 
cess by authority.” He declared that the 
Berlin to Bagdad railway was not un- 
dertaken as a commercial speculation 
but “was constructed in order to run 
the threat of force down the flank of 
the industrial undertakings of half a 
dozen other countries.” 
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International Film 


Premier Lenine, suspected of German affiliations, 
meetings by which they aroused the revolt against 


President Wilson described the pres- 
ent status of the Pan-German dream of 
conquest in vivid terms: 


Take the map and look at it. Germany 
has absolute control of Austria-Hungary, 
practical control of the Balkan States, con- 
trol of Turkey, control of Asia Minor. I 
saw a map in which the whole thing was 
printed in appropriate black the other day, 
and the black stretched all the way from 
Hamburg to Bagdad—the bulk of the Ger- 
man power inserted into the heart of the 
world. If it can keep that, she has kept all 
that her dreams contemplated when the 
war began. If she can keep that, her power 
can disturb the world as long as she keeps 
it, always provided—for I feel bound to 
put this proviso in—always provided the 
present influences that control the German 
Government continue to control it. 

The President exprest his wonder that 
any revolutionary faction in Russia 
could dream that its new found liberties 
would remain secure in the immediate 
neighborhood of a powerful and hostile 
despotism. The only road to peace lay 
thru victorious war: 

What I am opposed to is not the feeling 
of the pacifists but their stupidity. My 
heart is with them, but my mind has a 
contempt for them. I want peace, but I 
know how to get it, and they do not. 

You will notice that I sent a friend of 
mine, Colonel House, to Europe, who is as 
great a lover of peace as any man in the 
world, but I did not send him on a peace 
mission. I sent him to take part in a con- 
ference as to how the war was to be won, 
And he knows, as I know, that that is the 
wey to get peace if you want it for more 
than a few minutes. 

The attitude of the convention as a 
whole was one of aggressive loyalty and 
zeal for the national cause. The report 
of the executive council of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor declared it an 
imperative duty of all American citi- 
zens to “support our Government in its 
righteous effort to defend principles of 
humanity and to establish democracy in 
international relations.” The report de- 
manded “adequate and direct” repre- 
sentation at the forthcoming peace con- 
ference for organized labor. The declara- 
tion on foreign policy opposed “indem- 


THE LEADERS OF BOLSHEVIKI REVOLT 


© Donald Thompson fron: Cents al News 


and Leon Trotzky, popular demagog of the Russian pacifists, are addressing two of the street 
Kerensky. The left-hand photograph shows Trotzky; in the one at the right is Premier Lenine 


nities and reprisals based upon vindic- 
tive purposes” and all hostile economic 
leagues after the war, but it permitted 
indemnities “to right manifest wrongs.” 
All territorial changes were opposed 
“except in furtherance of the welfare 
of the peoples affected.” The declara- 
tion on domestic policy opposed child la- 
bor, indorsed the basic eight-hour day, 
favored equal pay for men and women 
workers and urged a national employ- 
ment bureau to secure a distribution of 
labor according to the war needs of the 
country without resorting to any form 
of industrial conscription. 


At a very unfortunate 
moment, while the 
American Federation 
of Labor was passing resolutions ex- 
pressive of loyalty to the nation and 
the Government was engaged in delicate 
negotiations with the railroad unions, 
President Barr of the National Found- 
ers’ Association took occasion to de- 
nounce all labor unionism uncondition- 
ally and even to accuse the Department 
of Labor of acting as a catspaw for the 
trades unionists. He assailed with par- 
ticular vehemence the introduction into 
industry of the eight-hour day. “In war 
time,” he declared, “the eight-hour day 
is a luxury which must yield to the de- 
mands of national necessity.” 

The convention of the Founders’ As- 
sociation sent a telegram to President 
Wilson denouncing the “autocracy of 
labor,” demanding that “industrial and 
labor conditions as existing prior to the 
war should exist for the duration of the 
war” and declaring that “any action 
to the contrary, whether of industry 
shirking its duty or labor interposing 
restrictions of production or attempting 
to change existing conditions, should be 
recognized as treason and punished as 
such.” The National Founders’ Associa- 
tion is said to contain the employers of 
more than 500,000 steel and iron work- 
ers. 


Labor Unions 
Denounced 


A referendum on the 
question of submitting 
to the railroad compa- 
nies demands for wage increases aggre- 
gating $109,000,000 a year has been 
secretly taken by the railroad Brother- 
hoods of Trainmen and Conductors. 
One hundred and seventy thousand men 
are involved in the movement. If the 
managers reject the wage increase de- 
mands, after the union leaders have 
been authorized to present them by a 
favorable referendum vote, there wi!l 
be still another referendum necessary to 
call a strike. The engineers and firemen 
have not as yet taken any stand on the 
strike question, but they will almost 
certainly follow the example of the 
other two Brotherhoods if matters come 
to a crisis. The American Federation of 
Labor, it is' understood, will refuse to 
give any moral or material support to 
the four railroad Brotherhoods if they 
should decide to reject Federal media- 
tion and start a general strike in war 
time. President Gompers and the other 
leaders of the American Federation of 


The Railroad 
Labor Crisis 


Labor have actively exerted their influ-’ 


ence to stop strikes, especially:on such 
Government work as arsenal construc- 
tion. 

The railroad Brotherhoods will prob- 
ably accept Federal mediation rather 
than run the risk of alienating public 
opinion, especially in labor circles. They 
will also discover a new and more stub- 
born temper in the national adminis- 
tration than when they prest their wage 
demands in time of peace. President 
Wilson significantly wrote to Judge Wil- 
liam L. Chambers of the Federal Board 
of Mediation and Conciliation: “The last 
thing I should wish to contemplate 
would be the possibility of being obliged 
to take any unusual measures to oper- 
ate the railways.” Some interpret this 
statement as a threat to take over the 
railroads and have them run directly by 
the Government. 
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THE PROMISE OF GREAT RUSSIA 


HERE is a distressing lack of 

information about Russia. Not 

only is there an absence of 

knowledge of present events, 
which is bad enough, but there is a 
failure to grasp the meaning of those 
forces the working of which has result- 
ed in the greatest ¢hange in modern 
history. 

While Russia was ruled by a Czar 
our press was reticent about Russia. 
The Duma, Russia’s parliament, had 
been for years the storm cénter of the 
inevitable revolution. The parliamentary 
battle of the people with their Govern- 
ment, a struggle that waged fearlessly 
and unremittingly, went unnoticed. 

The revolution came as a surprize 
and looked to the uninformed as the 
work of a handful of men. I cannot un- 
dertake in the brief space allotted to 


me to enter into a historical analysis: 


of the causes of the upheaval. 

The average newspaper correspond- 
ent, no matter how well intentioned, 
unfamiliar with the language of the 
country, seeing things that strike the 
eye only, necessarily limiting his ob- 
servation to the surface of things, can- 
not give us an adequate idea of the most 
significant factors in the remaking of 
Russia. 

That is why some of the slogans of 
the revolution appear so ultra radical 
and so impossible. Many fear even a 
return to previous conditions. Such a 
thought is inconccivable to me. 

The autocracy was a mere superstruc- 
ture. The people never knew the Gov- 
ernment except as an oppressor. The 
Government was never a source of help. 
It was there to check, to prevent, to 
obstruct, to postpone. The removal of 
the old Government did not involve an 
organic change. A heavy stone was 
rolled down from the shoulders of a 
people. 

The spiritual as well as the material 
needs of the people had no connection 








Examination into the economic and 
social causes of the Russian revolution 
enables us to understand and predict |} 
in part the future Russia which it is || 
instrumental in producing. Mr. Lon- 
don, a native Russian, is particularly 
well fitted to do this. He has the dis- 
_linction of being the only Socialist 
Member of Congress.—TueE Epiror. 
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with the existence of their Government. 
It was not the case of destroying an in- 
stitution that permeated every branch 
of life of the people. It was the cutting 
away of an unhealthy growth from the 
body politic. 

One should not fear a return of the 
old régime, 

The country is essentially democratic. 
There is alarm here over the demand 
for the re-distribution of land. To the 
uninitiated it looks like the old-fash- 
ioned agrarian rebellions. It is nothing 
of the sort. The principle of collective 
ownership of land is strong in the eco- 
nomic life of the people. The village 
community owns the land in common 
today. The efforts made since 1905 to 
introduce private ownership in the vil- 
lage community have proven abortive. 

While the theory of collective owner- 
ship of land is firmly imbedded in the 
the thought of the people, only twelve 
per cent of the land is owned collec- 
tively by the people, while eighty-eight 
per cent is under individual ownership. 
Of this eighty-eight per cent one mil- 
lion square miles (640 million acres) 
was the property of the Czar and his 
family. All this of course will go to the 
people. The property of the church will 
also go to the people. The problem of 
endowing the farmer with sufficient land 
to live on is a practical problem, not a 
dream of dreamers, but an immediate 
reform the accomplishment of which is 
within the reach of the people. Not a 
theory to be debated, not a new gospel, 


but a mere application and extension of 
a principle strong in the lives of those 
who live by the work of their hands and 
in the sweat of their brows. Those who 
still reap the benefits of the old feudal 
system and who own millions of acres 
of land may not grasp the importance 
of it. To them the demands of the Rus- 
sian peasant may mean bloodshed, vio- 
lence and all sorts of horrors, but to the 
student of Russia it means only the 
next step to be taken in building Rus- 
sia’s future. 

The program of the peasantry con- 
sists of the two words “land” and “lib- 
erty.” This was the slogan of the Rus- 
sian people for more than sixty years. 

Russia’s peasantry wants access to 
the land. Their demand is no more revo- 
lutionary than the American Homestead 
Law was revolutionary. The platform 
will now become a reality. It is only a 
question of method, of tactics. Russia’s 
sacrifices will have been in vain unless 
the great masses of the people will gain 
access to the land. 

Take the subject of woman suffrage, 
a smile goes over the face of the Amer- 
ican who reads about the enfranchise- 
ment of women in Russia. With a ma- 
jority of the states of the Union look- 
ing upon the very idea of political equal- 
ity of women as a dangerous heresy, he 
cannot’ get himself to understand how 
that Slav democracy, only a day old, 
seeks to outdo him, to outstrip repub- 
lican France, to excel old England. How 
presumptuous, indeed. But there is noth- 
ing peculiar about it. The emancipation 
of women has been for more than two 
generations an accomplished fact in that 
strange land. The Russian woman was 
probably the first woman in the world 
to obtain the privilege of attending uni- 
versities. She was the first to rebel 
against stifling conventionality. And 
then her part in the revolutionary move- 
ment. 

The martyrology of that sad people 
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A mob of Russian women marching to the Duma to present their demands 
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abounds with the names of women. Out 
of a batch of seven hundred and seventy 
political prisoners during three months 
in one year, one hundred and fifty-eight 
were women. 

The chief of the secret service report- 
ed to Alexander II in 1874 that in the 
most aristocratic families the women 
were the most dangerous revolutionists. 
Three of the women mentioned in that 
report are alive today and are shaping 
the course of the revolution. Vera Zasu- 
lich, Cathrine Breshkovskaya and Vera 
Figner, who has survived twenty years 
of solitary confinement. 

Women marched under convoy to Si- 
beria and ascended the scaffold along- 
side of men. She did not claim superior- 
ity and no one dared to question her 


equality. The extension of the suffrage 
is but a recognition of her share in the 
rejuvenation of a people. 

The problem is not so simple when 
one approaches the industrial situation. 
Russia’s industries are still undeveloped. 
The efficiency which comes from the or- 
ganization and concentration of capital 
is unknown. While there is plenty of 
striving for industrial democracy the 
necessary preliminary for democracy in 
industry is absent. There is no founda- 
tion upon which to build. The prerequi- 
site of a highly organized capitalistic 


- state is missing, and it will be up to 


Russia to show whether democracy’ in 
industry can be attained by the mere 
strong desire to be democratic. In any 
event, the barbarity which accompanied 


the growth of industry in other coun- 
tries will be avoided. There will be no 
exploitation of women, no crushing of 
children, no suppression of labor organ- 
izations, no class legislation by the 
money bag. 

And if anybody had any doubt as to 
the genuineness of Russian democracy, 
that doubt should be dispelled by Rus- 
sia’s attitude in the war. Hungry, ex- 
hausted and bleeding at every pore, 
Russia announced her readiness to sup- 
port her allies. All she asked was the 
elimination of selfish designs and the 
proclamation of a higher code of inter- 
national morality. What a pity that the 
Allies have not yet grasped the full im- 


_ port of her plea. 


New York City 


TWELVE LOYAL FISHERMEN 
ANOTHER PHANTASM OF WAR BY AMY LOWELL 


Thousands of Tiny Fish-hooks Found in Canned Meat for the Allies. Employees of German Extraction or Sympathy Discharged.—Daily News Report 


They were twelve loyal fishermen, 

As loyal as you’d see 

If you walked for twice three hundred 
days 

About this broad countree. 


Loyal to their work they were 

And loyal to their sport. 

Each had a wife and children three 
And were of good report. 


The winter evenings they did spend 
With pipes and cards and beer, 

But on a certain night one said, 
“Brothers, the Spring is here. 


“Our fishing time has come,” said he, 
“The signs are very plain; 

The thunder mutters in the air, 
And I can smell the rain. 


“The fish will soon be rising, 
And we must be prepared; 
It’s time we got our tackle 
That not one may be spared. 


“For the first man who angles 
Above a swollen stream 

Is he who overflows his creel 
With spotted trout and bream. 


“I know you’ve saved your silver 
The whole long winter thru, 

So let us count it bit by bit 

And see what we can do.” 


Bit by bit they counted, 
And quarters, nickels, dimes 
Fell scattering on the table 
Like sweetly ringing chimes. 


Twenty broken dollars 

They made it at the end. 
And those with more divided, 
And gave part to a friend. 


“We'll buy our tackle separately 
So none will be the wiser,” 

Then each raised up a mug of beer 
And whispered: “Hoch der Kaiser!” 


Next day, twelve valiant fishermen, 
After work was done, 

Slipt into twelve little shops, 

And oh! they thought it fun. 


Fun to kill the silly fish 
Jumping at a fly, 

Fun to hook the foolish fish 
And watch them gasp and die. 


Twelve little bits of packets 
Neatly tied with string. 
“Tomorrow,” said the fishermen, 
“We'll do this splendid thing. 


“For fish must eat or perish, 
They never think of hooks, 

And ours will be a doughty deed 
Which men will print in books.” 


That night the twelve bold fishermen 
Lay staring at the dark, 

Until the round-edged sun uprose 
To pace them to the mark. 


Each stalwart sportsman shut his door 


And stepped out in the street 
At half-past six, but none of them 
The other ones did greet. 


All silently they took their way 
As tho out for a stroll; 

But how comes it that not a man 
Has either rod or pole? 


All silently they take their way 
Along streets dry and brown, 

But something very strange is here, 
For they go to the town. 


Toward the smoky town they go, 
And the clanging of a bell 
Blows by upon the gusty wind 
And each man knows it well. 


It calls them to their daily task 

Of canning fruits and meat, 

But where is the twinkling silver 
stream 

And where the woods so sweet? 


Can fish be caught within the walls 
Of a gloomy cannery? 

I pray your kind indulgence, friends, 
For wait, and you shall see. 


Twelve fishermen, all primed for sport, 
With bait right to their hands: 

It’s ham for this, and beef for that, 
And chicken of all brands. 


Quick, pack the meat within the cans 
And pack in with it, too, 

The contents of those packets. 

A pleasant thing to do. 


A lively sport this morning! 
Ten thousand tins of meat 
Each specked with tiny fish-hooks 
For soldier-men to eat. 


Goring, gashing fish-hooks 

No bigger than a pin. 

And all the twelve bold fishermen 
Are working with a grin. 


Such fishing never was before, 
And ne’er will be again, 
“We’ve torn the entrails out of 
Three thousand fighting men!” 


So sang the loyal fishermen 

In the silence of their souls, 
But—“Ouch!” said the inspector, 
For his hand was full of holes. 


Now where are those gay fishermen! 
For not one can they see, 

Altho they’ve searched for many days 
About this broad countree. 
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GOING TO JERUSALEM 
British troops under General Allenby have overcome in several battles the Turkish forces sent to check their advance thru Palestine 
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© international Film 

GENERAL BLISS, CHIEF OF STAFF 
The United States army is represented at 
the Allied War Council in Paris by Gen- 
eral Tasker H. Bliss, who recently succeed- 
ed General Scott as-chief of staff. The cir- 
cle photograph above is of Oscar Crosby, 
Assistant Secretary’ of the Treasury 

















Iniernatwnal Film 

SPOKESMAN FOR THE 
BOARD 

Bainbridge Colby, the member of the Ship- 

ping Board on the American war mission, 

has been making a tour of inspection thru 


SHIPPING 


English shipyards to study Great Britain’s. 


efforts toward solving the shipping problem. 
The belligerents of Europe depend large- 
ly upon American supplies and shipping 
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AMERICA’S REPRESENTATIVES 
THE ALLIED WAR COUNCIL 
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© Anternational Film 


THE HEAD OF THE MISSION, 
COLONEL HOUSE 
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International Film 
IN CHARGE OF NAVAL OPERATIONS 


Admiral W. S. Benson represents the 
United States navy .at, the war council of 
the Allies, which purposes to perfect a more 
complete coérdination of the activities of 
the nations engaged in the conflict and 
a better understanding of their needs 
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VANCE McCORMICK, CHAIRMAN OF 
THE WAR TRADE BOARD 


One of the chief results hoped for from the 
war council is the coérdination for efficiency 
of the resources of the Allies, and some 
definite action with a view to reconciling 
the varied and often conflicting needs of 
the European nations for commercial and 
financial aid from the United States 
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HAVING A GOOD TIME 


BY THE WRITER OF ‘‘CONFESSIONS OF A WESTERNER’’ 


FTER fourteen years’ residence 
in New York City, which makes 
me one of the “early settlers” 
in that great whirlpool of ever- 

shifting population if not quite the 
“oldest inhabitant,” I have come to the 
conclusion that the reason why New 
York stands first in wealth, trade and 
productive sndustry is that the people 
of the city keep at work most of their 
waking hours. They dare not stop, be- 
cause they don’t know how to play. Un- 
der the fierce pressure of business the 
New Yorker loses his health and the 
family physician makes him stop for 
a while to recuperate. Under the still 
fiercer pressure of public opinion, es- 
pecially as voiced by his wife and daugh- 
ters, the New Yorker enters “Society.” 
But play in the true sense of the word 
is unknown to the dweller in great 
cities. 

A single fact suffices to prove my 
contention up to the hilt. At the ad- 
mirable recreation centers of New York 
and similar crowded municipalities there 
are men and women paid by the public 
purse to teach the children of the poor 
to play. Teach children how to play! Do 
you realize the ghastliness of it? In the 
Rocky Mountain community where I 
spent the first eleven years of my life 
the great educational problem which 
drew furrows down the foreheads of 
teachers and parents was to get the 
children to stop playing long enough to 
study their lessons and bring in the 
wood. Yet there is no question that the 
money given to the playgrounds of New 
York is well spent, for the small boy 
of Gotham has less ingenuity and im- 
aginative resourcefulness than a sav- 
age of the Australian bush. He can be 
amused if taken to the moving pictures 
or to Coney Island, but he cannot amuse 
himself. 


AKE the question of holidays. I had 

not spent a year in New York before 
I noticed that the children failed to ob- 
serve times and seasons in the ritual- 
istic fashion dear to the tradition of 
youth. There was a horrible sameness 
in their way of celebrating every red- 
letter day in the calendar. On New 
Year’s Day they wore masks, blew tin 
trumpets, begged pennies and made 
chalk marks on gentlemen’s coat tails. 
Very good. But on April Fool’s Day 
they wore masks, blew tin trumpets, 
begged pennies and made chalk marks 
on gentlemen’s coat tails. They repeated 
all this on Easter, Decoration Day, the 
Fourth of July, Hallowe’en, Thanks- 
giving and Christmas. In the West each 
holiday had a subtle flavor of its own. 
St. Valentine’s Day was sacred to val- 
entines and Easter to colored eggs 
(colored from our own paint boxes, by 
the way; not bought ready made at the 
store). Chalk was all right for April 
Fool’s Day but out of the question on 
any other holiday with the possible ex- 
ception of Hallowe’en. The Fourth of 
July was for pyrotechnics and nothing 
else. On Hallowe’en many things might 


be done. The favorite amusement was 
to unhook the gates from people’s wood- 
en fences and secrete them till the fol- 
lowing day; but there were many less 
questionable diversions, such as bobbing 
for apples in a tub of water, trying to 
get a bite out of apples swinging on a 
string and the careful manufacture of 
pumpkin ghosts (carved from real 
pumpkins, not the miniature imitations 
palmed off on the city children). 
Thanksgiving meant football, turkey, 
cranberry sauce and mince pie. Christ- 
mas meant a spruce tree in the parlor 
and the giving of presents. A stranger 
who had forgotten the time of year 
could always fix the date by watching 
how the children spent a holiday. 


pe same passion for monotony which 
obliterates the distinction of times 
and seasons to the child of the big city 
obliterates also the distinction of ages. 
Out of a thousand games which are the 
heritage of the race one has swallowed 
up all the rest, as Aaron’s rod devoured 
those of the false prophets. This is base- 
ball. Boys of three and a half spend all 
their play time batting rubber balls 
with sticks, and at seven, ten, thirteen 
and seventeen they remain devotees 
of the game; drawn by the diamond as 
if it were a lodestone. As the children 
grew older the ball became harder, the 
equipment more costly, the pace swifter, 
the rules more exacting. Other change 
there was none. Watch the boys playing 
on any vacant lot in New York City at 
any season of the year and you will 
find them playing. baseball and rarely 
anything else. Baseball is a good game, 
but it does not deserve a monopoly. 

At any rate, the children really play 
baseball. But the adult New Yorker 
(unless he is rich enough for golf and 
polo) usually confines his athletic life 
to viewing professionals play the only 
game which he learned as a boy, or to 
standing on the sidewalk to watch the 
score pasted on a newspaper bulletin. 
That is surely play at third hand! He 
feigns great patriotic joy in a victory 
of the New York team over the Chi- 
cago team; knowing all the time that 
there is nothing really local or repre- 
sentative about either. For all he knows 
or cares every member on the so-called 
“New York” team might be born in Chi- 
cago and every player for “Chicago” a 
native of New York. There is less ex- 
pertness but far more of the real spirit 
of play when Farmer Jones makes a 
home run for Podunk Crossing and thus 
brings shameful defeat on the hated 
natives of Cabbage Corners than when 
Mr. Rufus Midas, the Wall Street mag- 
nate, discusses with other lights of 
finance the “points” of Southpaw 
Jones, the star of the New York team 
(recently drafted from New Orleans), 
in exactly the same tone in which he 
would speak of the prospects of a rise 
in Amalgamated Copper. 

How did we children of the Rockies 
amuse ourselves? To answer that ques- 
tion would require a book from which 


I may not here take more than a very 


* brief page. It may, however, be summed 


in one word: Imagination. Freedom and 
imagination are two words for the same 
thing, the power and range of choice. 
Of what avail is it to tell people to do 
whatever they like when they cannot 
find enough things worth doing to make 
leisure other than a task? No man with 
a cramped or fettered mind is free, any 
more than a paralyzed man is free to 
walk simply because he has been un- 
shackled. 

There is a kind of grass called Shep- 
herd’s Purse. Placed in a field of it the 
New York boy would take off his coat, 
pick up a bat and yell to his compan- 
ion: “Hey, Chimmie! Le’s play some 
baseball.” We transformed ourselves 
into highwaymen, grabbed up the grass 
in handfuls and carried it away to a 
treasure chest (made of an old cigar 
box). It was great fun to rob the im- 
aginary shepherds of their purses. 


storm broke down tree branches all 

over the city. New York would have 
waited for the street cleaners to carry 
them away, or, at most, built a bonfire. 
We youngsters collected them all to- 
gether on a vacant lot and built Indian 
wigwams of elaborate structure by 
sticking the biggest branches in the 
earth like tent poles and plaiting the 
smaller branches around them. Within 
a few hours there was a city of leafy 
tents on that lot and an Indian tribe, 
garbed in the weirdest fashion, playing 
in it. The history of all we did in that 
improvised wigwam village would be as 
interminable as 2 romance of King Ar- 
thur by a medieval! chronicler. 

A neighboring boy, who is now a first 
lieutenant of artillery in France, erect- 
ed on his own initiative a four story 
shack in the backyard, covered the 
floors with strips of carpet discarded 
from the house, decorated the walls 
with magazine covers and made it a 
comfortable, livable place for rainy 
days. I think he was ten years old at 
the time. The shack has sustained in- 
numerable sieges by Indians, pirates 
and warriors of every nation. It was 
but one of a dozen such structures built 
by the youth of the town. None of them 
had studied manual training in school, 
and none acted on the suggestion of 
parents. Quite the opposite, very fre- 
quently. 


had less skill than other in build- 

ing wigwams, shacks, battleships and 
other triumphs of the architect, but I 
delighted to model imaginary land- 
scapes in the wet sand. of the irriga- 
tion ditches which lined the roads. J 
drew much of my inspiration, begin- 
ning at the mature age of seven, from 
a popular scientific manual called 
“Fourteen Weeks in Astronomy.” Do 
not be alarmed; I was not in the least 
precocious. I did not study the book in 
the way that the author would probably 
have approved. Instead of learning the 
facts of science I invented the fiction. 
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I still keep a few of the myriad topo- 
graphical maps which I sketched for 
Neptune, Saturn and other planets, but 
I have no reason to believe that they 
correspond to reality. 


ERHAPS the boundless landscape of 
Wyoming did something to stretch 
our imaginations, and yet in the books 
I have read of rural childhood in New 
York and New England a generation 
ago I find the same creative wealth of 
games, sports and ceremonies which 
characterized the boyhood life of my 
own town. The true contrast seems to 
be less between East and West than 
between the over-organized big city 
where everything, including play, is 
ready made and the open country where 
if people do not amuse themselves there 
is nothing and no one to amuse them. 
The city is also bound by convention. 
Where it is “the thing” to play baseball 
a small boy is ashamed to do anything 
else. If the fashion should change, the 
next generation will be ashamed to be 
seen with a bat. How much more this 
is true with regard to the very formal 
amusements of the adult man or woman! 
Generally speaking, there are four 
principal ways in which “society” takes 
its pleasure: cards, dancing, dining, and 
dress. A dinner party is dining and 
dress. An afternoon party is cards and 
dress. A ball is dancing and dress. The 
cabaret is dining, dancing and dress. 
A “stag” is dining and cards. A club is 
cards. A young people’s society is danc- 
ing. The four counters are shuffled in 
every possible way, but no heretic ven- 
tures to break the charmed circle. I 
know a church social club which has met 
weekly for years and in which no one 
has ever yet done a single thing but 
dance. 


O one will deny that these four ac- 

tivities can be productive of great 
pleasure. But New York gets as little 
fun out of them as possible. The secret 
of enjoyment of any card game, or of 
any other indoor game, is to take the 
thing lightly. But to see men bent over 


a table for hours at a time, shuffling the 
cards over and over again, hardly dar- 
ing to speak or even shift expressions, 
suggests a somber intenseness which is 
the opposite of play. Of the many pos- 


‘sible card games only a few are com- 


monly played, and any disregard of the 
manual is an unthinkable crime. The 
much smaller class of chess “fans” make 
the same mistake of turning into a sci- 
ence what should be a diversion. They 
would be horrified if any one should 
suggest a change in the time-honored 
arrangement of the pieces or any other 
alteration of the rules, “just for the fun 
of it.” 


ANCING is doubtless delightful, but 

I pity these folks of the metropolis 
who cannot give even one evening party 
in a thousand -without it. Just think of 
all the things that might be done; that 
are done in the village. Corn huskings, 
quilting bees, masquerades, charades, 
amateur theatricals, “capping” rimes, 
“what’s my thought like,” three-legged 
races, blindfold pillow fights, spelling 
bees, popcorn parties, candy. pulls—the 
alternatives are endless. But who would 
dare revive for “society” any of these 
old-fashioned ways of spending an even- 
ing? Who would even dare revive any 
of the old-fashioned dances? 


HIRD on our list comes dinner. One 

could weep when he thinks of all the 
enjoyable variety that the art of the 
cook could produce and contrasts it with 
the rigid menu which was ordained once 
upon a time in France (probably by or- 
der of Richelieu) and has since been 
binding on all hotels, restaurants, board- 
ing houses and fashionable homes in 
every part of the world. I know that 
menu by heart. I have eaten it in every 
city where I have spent a mealtime. 
For 50 cents you get: 1. A plate covered 
with dew called consommé or a mixture 
of carrots and onions called vegetable 
soup. 2. A slice of raw beef, tepid mut- 
ton or cold storage chicken with several 
little dabs of vegetables, each the size 
of a postage stamp. 3. A lettuce leaf 





positively drenched in vinegar and oil. 
4. A hard block of ice cream in four col- 
ors. 5. Demi-tasse of strong coffee. For 
a dollar you can have also: 6. A grape- 
fruit with a maraschino cherry in the 
center. 7. A small piece of whitish fish 
soggy with dressing and oil, or six oys- 
ters. 8. Cheese and crackers. For a lar- 
ger sum you can have wines and music. 


OT only is the substance of the menu 

invariable, but even the manner of 
cooking, the order of serving, and the 
rules for the manipulation of the neces- 
sary implements. I wonder, for instance, 
why no one thinks of serving soup on 
the first floor of an apartment house, 
fish on the second, meat on the third, 
and so on. Such dinner parties were not 
uncommon in the West, with the differ- 
ence that it was necessary to go from 
house to house for each course since 
people lived beside each other and not 
on top of each other as they do in New 
York. And what would happen if they 
began the dinner for once with the ice 
cream or substituted chocolate for cof- 
fee? Dare you try the experiment? 

But slavish submission to convention 
is at its worst in the matter of dress. 
The way to get fun out of dressing up 
is to encourage each person to express 
his own personality; to introduce us 
much variety as possible. A fancy dress 
ball is well enough in its way, but why 
confine individuality in costume to these 
rare occasions? Society, however, pre- 
scribes a rigid uniform for its functions, 
and woe to the man or woman who 
dares disregard the mandates of the 
fashion plate. 


UT what can be done for a people 
that cannot find pleasure in any 
way but playing card games in the same 
way, dancing the same fashionable 
dances, eating the same perennial menu 
and wearing “what the gentleman will 
wear” (to quote the theater programs) ? 
Nothing but let them work themselves 
to death; and serve them right for be- 
ing afraid to play! 
New York City 











THE POET’S ROOM 


BY HARRY KEMP 











I have a table, cot, and chair 

And nothing more. The walls are bare. 
Yet I confess that in my room 

Lie Syrian rugs rich from the loom, 
Stand statues poised on flying toe, 
Hang tapestries with folk a-flow 

As the wind takes them to and fro. 
And workman Fancy has inlaid 

My walls with ivory and jade. 


Tho opening on a New York street 

Full of cries and hurrying feet 

My window is a fuery space 

That gives on each imagined place: 

Old ruins lost in desert peace; 

The broken fanes and shrines of Greece; 


f£gean islands fringed with foam; 
The everlasting hills of Rome; 

Troy flowing red with skyward flame, 
And every spot of hallowed fame. 


Outside my window I can see 
The sweet blue lake of Galilee, 
And Carmel’s purple-regioned hight, 


And Sinai clothed with stars and night. 


But this is told in confidence, 

So not a word when you go hence, 
For if my landlord once but knew 
My attic fetched so large a view 
The churl would never rest content 
Till he had raised my month!~ rent! 
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GOVERNMENTS IN BUSINESS 


BY JOSEPH E. DAVIES 


MEMBER OF THE FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 


HE economic significance of the 

Great War is, to my mind, pre- 

eminently, the fact that all of 

the belligerent nations and most 
of the neutrals have gone into business. 
War, it might be said, and state social- 
ism, in some salient respects, are not 
unlike: both project governments into 
business. War socializes industry for 
the supreme purpose of saving the state 
itself; in other words, what perhaps 
hundreds of years of socialistic peaceful 
propaganda could not have accom- 
plished in Europe, a few months, rela- 
tively, of war have served to bring 
about. Government function or control 
in all forms of productive industrial 
and commercial activity has been pro- 
jected by the European war by prac- 
tically all of the belligerent nations and 
by many neutrals. 

It is not meant to infer that these 
conditions have come, necessarily, to re- 
main. There’ will be very powerful 
forces at work tending to restore for- 
mer individualistic conditions. Property 
will cease to be imprest with national 
need to the same vital extent and will 
again be valuable as an individualistic 
right. The heroic attitude of mind will 
subside and yield to practical considera- 
tions of living necessity. The men run- 
ning these governmental activities are 
for the most part representatives of the 
industrial and eapitalistic class who 
have been called in by governments to 
displace the old landed proprietors; and 
by reason of their training and outlook 
they might naturally be disposed to a 
resumption of the old order of things, 
tempered with broader outlook upon 
public need. And organized labor, which 
in stress of war has made great con- 
cessions, will probably insist upon the 
re-establishment of rights it has taken 
years to establish; and it is easily con- 


ceivable that labor might object to per-. 


manent government control of industry, 
which would deprive organized labor of 
the advantage it now has in bargaining 
with capital for better hours and work- 
ing conditions, for government owner- 
ship would make these matters depend- 
ent not upon contract between employ- 
ers and employees but upon considera- 
tions of the general good, determined by 
government. Powerful forces are work- 
ing toward the resumption of the old 
individualistic order in industry, in 
short; but there are great forces mak- 
ing for the retention of business activi- 
ties by governments in times of peace. 
If governments are permanently to re- 
main, or to attempt to remain, in busi- 
ness, it is doubtful whether the economic 
efficiencies now obtaining would persist 
after the stress of war necessities had 
subsided. Should these governmental ac- 
tivities obtain for any considerable 
length of time after the resumption of 
peace, however, the effect upon the com- 
merce and industry of the world and, 
indeed, even upon the peace of the 
world itself, would be far-reaching. Gov- 
ernments engaged upon large-scale pro- 


ductive industrial and commercial en- 
terprizes, would, themselves, be rivals 
in world commerce, and the very com- 
binations in industry known as inter- 
national trusts, even, would yield to the 
competition of government monopolies. 

No man can foretell what conditions 
will prevail in the future. But America 
should understand what the facts now 
are; for they are not speculative; they 
exist—and will be the basis of future 
conditions. 

In the warring nations two changes 
of serious and fundamental character 
seem to have occurred. (1) Property 
seems, temporarily at least, to have lost 
its individualistic .character. Private 
rights have yielded to the needs of the 
state. (2) There seems to be complete 
acquiescence in the propriety of gov- 
ernments engaging in all lines of en- 
terprize and activity that were formerly 
the recognized field of individual effort. 

In face of any great calamity private 
property, doubtless, takes on a commu- 
nistic character. Men shipwrecked on a 
raft in mid-ocean have but little respect 
for private property; their necessities 
invest what food or other resources they 
have with a common right. Fires, earth- 
quakes, have the same effect. And war, 
of course, is the greatest of national 
calamities. War needs have affected the 
psychology of whole nations. Hotels in 
London may be commandeered and per- 
emptorily emptied for war purposes. 
Considerations of property right there- 
in are thrust aside. In the war regions 
property has become hopelessly con- 
fused, and all this is taken as a matter 
of course; families of great wealth 
have made themselves destitute by giv- 
ing what they had to the state or to 
war sufferers. The warring peoples, in 
short, are not thinking in terms of pri- 
vate property but in terms of national 
need and preservation. To an extraor- 
dinary degree private property has been 
imprest by public interest; and this fact 
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will have much influence in the future, 
undoubtedly, upon the conceptions of 
society. 

Modern war, in short, is a business— 
“a grim business,” as the President said. 
Neither England, France, or any of the 
Allied Powers could sustain the present 
war without their remarkable industrial 
organization of munitions, foundries, 
shell factories, steel mills. The fact is, 
the European war is really a conflict 
between two of the most gigantic in- 
dustrial undertakings the world has 
ever known. 

Modern industry, thus, has become a 
part of modern war. So the warring 
states are running industrial enter- 
prizes. They have to do so to win. And 
the result is, European industry is be- 
coming socialized on a gigantic scale. 
War, in a word, has completely revolu- 
tionized industry and upset all the hith- 
erto established relations between gov- 
ernments and business. 

But how? 

Let us note, in a few illustrative 
instances, just how. 


OT much needs to be said about Ger- 
many. It is generally conceded that 
at the outbreak of the war Germany was 
best prepared for the fullest possible co- 
operation between industry and govern- 
ment. Her industrial preparation was no 
less remarkable than her military. Her 
railroads were state owned or regulated, 
laid out, planned and operated, with 
consideration of national nced. Thirty- 
eight per cent of all the financial re- 
quirements of the federated states of 
Germany in 1913 were met out of the 
profits of government-operated or gov- 
ernment-owned enterprizes. Iron, coal, 
steel, chemical goods, textiles, leather, 
rubber, many other fundamentals of in- 
dustry were closely syndicated thru car- 
tels, which were in direct touch with 
central authority and immediately avail- 
able for speedy and effective war mob- 
ilization. The war tended promptly to 
intensify further this centralization and 
control of industry by government, and 
the scientific and exacting degree of 
control, which in the emergency the 
German Government exercized over all 
processes of industry, whether of ex- 
traction, manufacture, or distribution, 
has been one of the marvels of the war. 
The German War Bureau, organized 
for taking over the control of all indus- 
trial works in the empire, with offices 
for production and distribution of fleet 
ordinance, munitions, war raw mate- 
rials, factories, food supply, export and 
import and substitution service, was 
ready. The rapidity of the movement of 
troops over railroads, the remarkable 
degree in which the armies in the field 
have been supplied with equipment, mu- 
nitions, big guns, all bespeak the ex- 
traordinary control that Germany pro- 
jected over her industry by reason of 
these conditions. 
England has taken over the operation 
of all the [Continued on page 386 
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THE LEADER OF ORGANIZED LABOR IN AMERICA 


Samuel Gompers, president of the American Federation of Labor and a member of the National Defense Council, has done much to increase 
America’s war efficiency by coérdinating the attitude of labor and the needs of the Government 
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WE MUST STAND TOGETHER 


FROM PRESIDENT WILSON’S ADDRESS TO THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 





F we are true friends of freedom— 

our own or anybody else’s—we will 

see that the power of this country, 

the productivity of this country, is 
raised to its absolute maximum and that 
absolutely nobody is allowed to stand 
in the way of it. 

When I say that nobody is allowed to 
stand in the way, I don’t mean that they 
shall be prevented by the power of the 
Government, but by the power of the 
American spirit. Our duty, if we are to 
do this great thing and show America 
to be what we believe her to be, the 
greatest hope and energy of the world 
—then we must stand together night 
and day until the job is finished. 

While we. are fighting for freedom, 
we must see, among other things, that 
labor is free; and that means a number 
of interesting things. It means not 
only that we must do what we have de- 
clared our purpose to do, see that the 
conditions of labor are not rendered 
more onerous by the war—but also that 
we shall see to it that the instrumental- 
ities by which the conditions of labor 
are improved are not blocked or checked. 
That we must do. That has been the 
matter about which I have taken pleas- 
ure in conferring from time to time 
with your president, Mr. Gompers. And, 
if I may be permitted to do so, I want 
to express my admiration of his pa- 
triotic courage, his large vision, and his 
statesmanlike sense of what is to be 
done. I like to lay my mind alongside of 
a mind that knows how to pull in har- 
ness. The horses that kick over the 
traces will have to be put in a corral. 

Now to “stand together” means that 
nobody must interrupt the processes of 
our energy, if the interruption can pos- 
sibly be avoided without the absolute 
invasion of freedom. To put it con- 
cretely, that means this: Nobody has a 
right to stop the processes of labor until 
all the methods of conciliation and set- 
tlement have been exhausted; and I 
might as well say right here that I am 
not talking to you alone. You sometimes 
stop the courses of labor, but there are 
others who do the same. And I believe 
that I am speaking of my own experi- 
ence not only, but of the experience of 
others, when I say that you are reason- 
able in a larger number of cases than 
the capitalists. 

I am not saying these things to them 
personally yet because I haven’t had a 
chance. But they have to be said, not 
in any spirit of criticism, but in order 
to clear the atmosphere and come down 
to business, everybody on both sides has 
got to transact business, and the settle- 
ment is never impossible when both 
sides want to do the square and right 
thing. Moreover, a settlement is always 
hard to avoid when the parties can be 
brought face to face. a 

I can differ with a man much more 
radically when-he isn’t in the room than 


I can when he is in the room, because 
then the awkward thing is that he can 
come back at me and answer what I 
say. It is always dangerous for a man 
to have the floor entirely to himself. 
And therefore we must insist in every 
instance that the parties come into each 
other’s presence and there discuss the 
issues between them, and not separately 
in places which have no communication 
with each other. 

I always like to remind myself of a 
delightful saying of an Englishman of 
a past generation, Charles Lamb. He 
was with qa group of friends, and he 
spoke very harshly of some man who 
was not present. I ought to say that 
Lamb stuttered a little bit. And one of 
his friends said: “Why, Charles, I didn’t 
know that you knew So-and-so?” 

“Oh,” he said, “I don’t. I can’t hate 
a man I know.” 

There is a great deal of human na- 
ture, of very pleasant human nature, in 
that saying. It is hard to hate a man 
you know. I may admit parenthetically 
that there are some politicians whose 
methods I do not at all believe in, but 
they are jolly good fellows, and if they 
only would not talk the wrong kind of 
politics with me, I would love to be with 
them. 

And so it is all along the line in seri- 
ous matters and things less serious. We 
are all of the same clay and spirit, and 
we can get together if we desire to get 
together. Therefore, my counsel to you 
is this: Let us show ourselves Ameri- 
cans by showing that we do not want to 
go off in separate camps or groups by 
ourselves, but that we want to codp- 
erate with all other classes and all other 
groups in a common enterprize, which 
is to release the spirit of the world from 
bondage. 


MOB SPIRIT 


i be willing to set that up as 
the final test of an American. That is 
the meaning of democracy. I have been 
very much distrest, my fellow-citizens, 
by some of the things that have hap- 
pened recently. The mob spirit is dis- 
playing itself here and there in this 
country. I have no sympathy with what 
some men are saying, but I have no 
sympathy with the men that take their 
punishment into their own hands, and 
I want to say to every man who does 
join such a mob that I do not recognize 
him as worthy of the free institutions 
of the United States. 

There are some organizations in this 
country whose object is anarchy and 
the destruction of law, but I would not 
meet their efforts by making myself a 
partner in destroying the law, I despise 
and hate their purposes as much as any 
man, but I respect the ancient processes 
of justice, and I would be too proud 
not to see them done justice, however 
wrong they are. And so I want to utter 


my earnest protest against any mani- 
festation of the spirit of lawlessness 
anywhere or in any cause. 

Why, gentlemen, look what it means: 
We claim to be the greatest democratic 
people in the world, and democracy 
means, first of all, that we can govern 
ourselves. If our men have not self- 
control, then they are not capable of 
that great thing which we call demo- 
cratic government. A man who takes 
the law into his hands is not the right 
man to codperate in any form of or de- 
velopment of law and institutions. And 
some of the processes by which the 
struggle between capital and labor is 
carried on are processes that come very 
near to taking the law into your own 
hands. I do not mean for a moment to 
compare them with what I have just 
been speaking of, but I want you to sec 
that they are mere gradations of the 
manifestations of the unwillingness to 
cooperate. 


NEW INSTRUMENTALITIES 


ND the fundamental lesson of the 

whole situation is that we must not 
only take common counsel, but that we 
must yield to and obey common counsel. 
Not all of the instrumentalities for this 
are at hand. I am hopeful that in the 
very near future new instrumentalities 
may be organized by which we can see to 
it that various things that are now going 
on shall not go on. There are various 
processes of the dilution of labor, and 
the unnecessary substitution of labor, 
and bidding in distant markets, and un- 
fairly upsetting the whole competition 
of labor, which ought not to go on—I 
mean now on the part of employers— 
and we must interject into this some in- 
strumentality of codperation by which 
the fair thing will be done all around. 
I am hopeful that some such instrumen- 
talities may be devised, but, whethcr 
they are or not, we must use those that 
we have, and, upon every occasion 
where it is necessary to have such an 
instrumentality, originated upon that. 
occasion, if necessary. 

And so, my fellow citizens, the rea- 
son that I came away from Washington 
is that I sometimes get lonely down 
there. There are so many people in 
Washington who know things that are 
not so; and there are so few people in 
Washington who know anything about 
what the people of the United States 
are thinking about, I have to come away 
to get reminded of the rest of the coun- 
try; I have to come away and talk to 
men who are up against the real thing, 
and say to them, “I am with you if you 
are with me.” And the only test of be- 
ing with me is not to think about me 
personally at all, but merely to think of 
me as the expression for the time being 
of the power and dignity and hope of 
the United States. 

November 138, 1917 
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SYNTHETIC PERFUMES AND FLAVORS 


HE primitive man got his living 
out of such wild plants and ani- 
mals as he could find. Next he, or 
more likely his wife, began to cul- 
tivate the plants and tame the animals 
so as to insure a constant supply. This 
was the first step toward civilization, 
for when men had to settle down in a 
community (civitas) they had to amelio- 
rate their manners and make laws pro- 
tecting land and property: In this set- 
tled and orderly life the plants and 
animals improved as well as man and 
returned a hundredfold for the pains 
that their master had taken in their 
training. But still man was dependent 
upon the chance bounties of nature. He 
could select, but he could not invent. 
He could cultivate, but he could not 
create. If he wanted sugar he had to 
send to the West Indies. If he wanted 
spices he had to send to the East Indies. 
If he wanted indigo he had to send to 
India. If he wanted a febrifuge he had 
to send to Peru. If he wanted a fer- 
tilizer he had to send to Chile. If he 
wanted rubber he had to send to the 
Congo. If he wanted rubies he had to 
send to Mandalay. If he wanted otto 
of roses he had to send to Turkey. Man 
was not yet master of his environment. 
This period of cultivation, the second 
stage of civilization, began before the 
dawn of history and lasted until recent 
times. We might almost say up to the 
twentieth century, for it was not until 
the fundamental laws of heredity were 
discovered that man could originate new 
species of plants and animals accord- 
ing to a predetermined plan by combin- 
ing such charac- 


lution in which man will make what he 
needs instead of trying to find it some- 
where. The new epoch has hardly 
dawned, yet already a man may stay at 
home in New York or London and make 
his own rubber and rubies, his own in- 
digo and otto of roses. More than this, 
he can make germs and colors and per- 
fumes that never existed since time be- 
gan. The man of science has signed a 
declaration of independence of the lower 
world and we are now in the midst of 
the revolution. 

Our eyes are dazzled by the dawn of 
the new era. We know what the hunter 
and the horticulturist have already 
done for man, but we cannot imagine 
what the chemist can do. If we look 
ahead thru the eyes of one of the great- 
est of French chemists, Berthelot, this 
is what we shall see: 

The problem of food is a chemical prob- 
lem. Whenever energy can be obtained 
economically we can begin to make all 
kinds of ailment, with carbon borrowed 
from carbonic acid, hydrogen taken from 
the water and oxygen and nitrogen drawn 
from the air. The day will come 
when each person will carry for his nour- 
ishment his little nitrogenous tablet, his 
pat of fatty matter, his package of starch 
or sugar, his vial of aromatic spices suited 
to his personal taste; all manufactured 
economically and in unlimited quantities ; 
all independent of irregular’ seasons, 
drought and rain, of the heat that withers 
the plant and of the frost that blights the 
fruit; all free from pathogenic microbes, 
the origin of epidemics and the enemies 
of human life. On that day chemistry will 
have accomplished a world-wide revolution 
that cannot be estimated. There will no 
longer be hills covered vineyards and fields 
filled with cattle. Man will gain in gentle- 


ness and morality because he will cease to 
live by the carnage and destruction of living 
creatures. The earth will be cov- 
ered with grass, flowers and woods and in 
it the human race will dwell in the abund- 
ance and joy of the legendary age of gold 
—provided that a spiritual chemistry has 
been discovered that changes the nature of 
man as profoundly as our chemistry trans- 
forms material nature. 

But this is looking so far into the 
future that we can trust no man’s eye- 
sight, not even Berthelot’s. There is ap- 
parently no impossibility, about the 
manufacture of synthetic food, but at 
present there is no apparent probability 
of it. There is no likelihood that the 
laboratory will ever rival the wheat 
field. The cornstalk will always be able 
to work cheaper than the chemist in the 
manufacture of starch. But in rarer 
and choicer products of nature the 
chemist has proved his ability to com- 
pete and even to excel. 

What have been from the dawn of 
history to the rise of synthetic chemis- 
try the most costly products of nature? 
What could tempt a merchant to brave 
the perils of a caravan journey over the 
deserts of Asia beset with Arab robbers? 
What induced the Portuguese and Span- 
ish mariners to risk their frail barks 
on perilous waters of the Cape of Good 
Hope or the Horn? The chief prizes 
were perfumes, spices, drugs and gems. 
And why these rather than what now 
constitutes the bulk of oversea and 
overland commerce? Because they were 
precious, portable and imperishable. If 
the merchant got back safe after a year 
or two with a little flask of otto of 
roses,.a package of camphor and a few 
pearls concealed 
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sired to perpetu- 
ate. And it was 
not until the fun- 
damental laws of 
chemistry were 
discovered that 
man could orig- 
inate new com- 
pounds more suit- 
ed to his purpose 
than any to be 
found in nature. 
Since the progress 
of mankind is con- 
tinuous it is im- 
possible to draw a 
date line, unless a 
very jagged one, 
along the frontier 
of human culture, 
but it is evident 
that we are just 
entering upon the 








his fortune was 
made. If a single 
ship of the ar- 
gosy sent out 
from Lisbon came 
back with a load 
of sandalwood, in- 
digo or nutmeg it 
was regarded as 
a successful ven- 
ture. You know 
from reading the 
Bible, or if not 
that, from your 
reading of Ara- 
bian Nights, that 
a few grains of 
frankincense or 2 
few drops of per- 
fumed oil were 
regarded as gifts 
worthy the ac- 
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Picking orange blossoms for the Antoine Chiris Company near Grasse, France 
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products of the Orient were equally 
in demand by the toilet and the tem- 
ple. The unctorium was an adjunct 
of the Roman bathroom. Kings had to 
be greased and fumigated before they 
were thought fit to sit upon a throne. 
There was a theory, not yet altogether 
extinct, that medicines brought from a 
distance were most efficacious, especi- 
ally if, besides being expensive, they 
tasted bad like myrrh or smelled bad 
like asafetida. And if these failed to 
save the princely patient he was em- 
balmed in aromatics or, as we now call 
them, antiseptics of the benzene series. 

Today, as always, men are willing to 
pay high for the titillation of the 
senses of smell and taste. The African 
savage will trade off an ivory tusk for 
a piece of soap reeking with synthetic 
musk. The clubman will pay $10 for 
a bottle of wine which consists mostly 
of water with about ten per cent of al- 
cohol, worth a cent or two, but contains 
an unweighable amount of the “bou- 
quet” that can only be produced on the 
sunny slopes of Champagne or in the 
valley of the Rhine. But very likely the 
reader is quite as extravagant, for 
when one buys the natural violet per- 
fumery he is paying at the rate of more 
than $10,000 a pound for the odorifer- 
ous oil it contains; the rest is mere 
water and alcohol. But you ‘would not 
want the pure undiluted oil if you could 
get it, for it is unendurable. A single 
whiff of it paralyzes your sense of smell 
for a time just as a loud noise deafens 
you. 

Of the five senses, three are physical 
and two chemical. By touch we discern 
pressures and surface textures. By 
hearing we receive impressions of cer- 
tain air waves and by sight of certain 
ether waves. But smell and taste lead 
us to the heart of the molecule and en- 
able us to tell how the atoms are put 
together. These twin senses stand like 
sentries at the portals of the body, 
where they closely scrutinize everything 
that enters. Sounds and sights may be 
disagreeable, but they are never fatal. 
A man can live in a boiler factory or in 
a cubist art gallery, but he cannot live 
in a room containing hydrogen sulfide. 
Since it is more important to be warned 
of danger than guided to delights our 
senses are made more sensitive to pain 
than pleasure. We can detect by the 
smell one two-millionth of a milligram 
of oil of roses or musk, but we can de- 
tect one two-billionth of a milligram 
of mercaptan, which is the vilest smell- 
ing compound that man has so far in- 
vented. If you do not know how much 
a milligram is consider a drop picked 
up by the point of a needle and imagine 
that divided into two billion parts. Also 
try to estimate the weight of the odor- 
ous particles that guide a dog to the fox 
or warn a deer of the presence of man. 
The unaided nostril can rival the spec- 
troscope in the detection and analysis 
of unweighable amounts of matter. 

What we call flavor or savor is a 
joint effect of taste and odor in which 
the latter predominates. There are only 
four tastes of importance, acid, alka- 
line, bitter and sweet. The acid, or sour 
taste, is the perception of hydrogen 
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Concrete road near Greer, S. C., on National Highway, built by Slattexy & Henry 
P. F. Patton, County Engineer 


Inefficient Highways 
Must Go 


VERY day or two some disturbance threatens a 
source of food supply, principally because of lack of trans- 
portation facilities. Greater production by farm and factory will 


avail us little with inadequate transportation. Perishable products must 
be moved to market quickly. 


Never before has there been such pressing need of 
hard, permanent roads — connected systems of concrete roads, 


good 365 days a year—enabling trucks to handle short hauls, thus relieving 
congestion on railroads. 


War supplies must not be held up because railroads 
have to handle short haul traffic which should go via the motor 
truck and concrete highway. But the motor truck can work economically 
only on the best paved highway. Gravel and macadam roads cannot stand 
the strain of swiftly moving, heavily loaded motor trucks. The wear and 
tear of such traffic makes expensive repair necessary frequently. Event- 
ually they must be rebuilt. We must literally pave the ways with concrete. 


Only about one per cent of our country highways 
has been improved. Hundreds of thousands of miles are awaiting 
the magic of concrete pavement to make each of these miles an efficient 
arm of our railroads. Agricultural, industrial and military needs are in- 
sistently demanding concrete roads. 


Be sure you know what a concrete road is. Concrete 
is made of portland cement, sand and pebbles or crushed stone, and 
water. It is hard and durable, rigid and unyielding. Concrete is the 
material used in building concrete dams, factories, 
bridges, and big engineering works like the Pan- 
ama Canal, requiring great solidity and strength. 


Concrete Roads Are Not Expensive 





CONCRETE ROADS 
Their Advantages 
No Mud—No Dust 
No Ruts—No Holes 


ho Stipping Materials required in the construction of 
Easy Haullag concrete roads are obtainable practically every- 
Smooth Riding where, Their first cost is moderate and upkeep 


ane it. is insignificant. They are good many years after 


feat ma ch the debt incurred to pay for them has been wiped 
Moderate Cost out. They reduce taxes by saving maintenance 
expense. Concrete roads are permanent. 


Write for a free copy of Bulletin 136 
PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
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atoms charged with positive electricity. 
The alkaline, or soapy taste, is the per- 
ception of hydroxyl radicles charged 
with negative electricity. The bitter and 
sweet tastes and all the odors depend 
upon the chemical constitution of the 
compound, but the laws of the relation 
have not yet been worked out. Since 
these sense organs, the taste and smell 
buds, are sunk in the moist mucous 
membrane they can only be touched by 
substances somewhat soluble in water, 
and to reach the sense of smell they 
must also be volatile so as to be dif- 
fused in the air inhaled by the nose. 
The “taste” of food is mostly due to the 
volatile odors of it that creep up the 
back-stairs into the olfactory chamber. 

A chemist given an unknown. sub- 
stance would have to make an elemen- 
tary analysis and some tedious tests to 
determine whether it contained methyl 
or ethyl groups, whether it was an alde- 
hyde or an ester, whether the carbon 
atoms were singly or doubly linked and 
whether it was an open chain or closed. 
But let him get a whiff of it and he can 
give instantly a pretty shrewd guess as 
to these points. His nose knows. 


LTHO the chemist does not yet know 
, enough to tell for certain from look- 
ing at the structural formula what sort 
of odor the compound would have or 
whether it would have any, yet we can 
divide odoriferous substances into 
classes according to their constitution. 
What are commonly known as “fruity” 
odors belong mostly to what the chemist 
calls the fatty or aliphatic series. For 
instance, we may have in a ripe fruit 
an alcohol (say ethyl or common alco- 
hol) and an acid (say acetic or vinegar) 
and a combination of these, the ester or 
organic salt (in this case ethyl acetate), 
which is more odorous than either of 
its components. These esters of the fatty 
acids give the characteristic savor to 
many of our favorite fruits, candies 
and beverages. The pear flavor, amyl 
acetate, is made from acetic acid and 
amyl alcohol—tho amyl alcohol (fusel 
oil) has a detestable smell. Pineapple 
is ethyl butyrate—but the acid part of 
it (butyric acid) is what gives Lim- 
burger cheese its aroma. These essential 
oils are easily made in the laboratory, 
but cannot be extracted from the fruit 
for separate use. 

If the carbon chain contains one or 
more double linkages we get the “flow- 
ery” perfumes. For instance, here is 
the symbol of geraniol, the chief in- 
gredient of otto of roses: 

(CH;) -C=CHCH.CH:C (CH;)2=CHCH,OH 

geraniol 

The rose would smell as sweet under 
another name, but it may be questioned 
whether it would stand being called 
by the name of dimethyl-2-6-octadiene- 
2-6-ol-8. Geraniol by oxidation goes into 
the aldehyde citral, which occurs in 
lemons, oranges and verbena flowers. 
Another compound of -this group, lin- 
alool, is found in lavender, bergamot 
and many flowers. 

Geraniol, as you would see if you 
drew up its structural formula in the 
way I described in the last article, con- 
tains a chain of six carbon atoms, that 
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This is the fourth of a series of twelve 
articles on the development of the 
chemical industries and the part they 
play in modern life. The articles are 
intended for three classes of readers: 
(1) those who have never studied 
chemistry, (2) those who are now 
studying chemistry and (3) those who 
studied chemistry so long ago that 
they need to refresh their minds on its 
recent advances. The first article on 
“The Fixation of Nitrogen” was pub- 
lished in The Independent of October 
i8; the second, “Feeding the Soil,” on 
October 27, and the third, “What 
Comes From Coal Tar,” on November 
10. Succeeding articles to appear in the 
second and fourth issues of the month 
will discuss such topics as cellulose 
and its derivatives, rubber, resins, 
sugar, alcohol, rare metals, new alloys, 
the electric furnace, the products of 
corn, cotton and petroleum, and the 
new theories of atomic structure. 




















is, the same number as make a benzene 
ring. Now if we shake up geraniol and 
other compounds of this group (the di- 
olefines) with diluted sulfuric acid the 
carbon chain hooks up to form a ben- 
zene ring, but with the other carbon 
atoms stretched across it; rather too 
complicated to depict here. These 
“bridged rings” of the formula C,H,, 
or some multiple of that, constitute the 
important group of the terpenes which 
occur in turpentine and such wild and 
woodsy thirgs as sage, lavender, cara- 
way, pine needles and eucalyptus. Go- 
ing further in this direction we are led 
into the realm of the heavy oriental 
odors, patchouli, sandalwood, cedar, cu- 
bebs, ginger and camphor. Camphor 
can now be made directly from turpen- 
tine so we may be independent of For- 
mosa and Borneo. 

When we have a six carbon ring with- 
out double linkings (cyclo-aliphatic) or 
with one or two such, we get soft and 
delicate perfumes like the violet (ionone 
and irone). But when these pass into 
the benzene ring with its three double 
linkages the odor becomes more power- 
ful and so characteristic that the name 
“aromatic compound ” has been extend- 
ed to the entire class of benzene deriva- 
tives, altho many of them are odorless. 
The essential oils of jasmine, orange 
blossoms, musk, heliotrope, tuberose, 
ylang ylang, etc., consist mostly of this 
class and can be made from the com- 
mon source of aromatic compounds, coal 
tar. 


pre synthetic flavors and perfumes 
are made in the same way as the 
dyes by starting with some coal tar 
product or other crude material and 
building up the molecule to the desired 
complexity. For instance, let us start 
with phenol, the ill-smelling and poison- 
ous carbolie acid of disagreeable asso- 
ciations and evil fame. Treat this to 
soda-water and it is transformed into 
salicylic acid, a white odorless powder, 
used as a preservative and as a rheuma- 
tism remedy. Add to this methyl alcohol 
which is obtained by the destructive 
distillation of wood and is much more 
poisonous than ordinary ethyl alcohol. 
The alcohol and the acid heated together 


will unite with the aid of a little sul- 
furic acid and we get what the chemist 
calls methyl salicylate and other people 
call oil of wintergreen, the same as is 
found in wintergreen berries and birch 
bark. We have inherited a taste for this 
from our pioneer ancestors and we use 
it extensively to flavor our soft drinks, 
gum, tooth paste and candy, but the 
Europeans have not yet found out how 
nice it is. 

But, starting with phenol again, let 
us heat it with caustic alkali and chloro- 
form. This gives us two new compounds 
of the same composition, but differing a 
little in the order of the atoms. If you 
refer back to the diagram of the ben- 
zene ring which I gave in the last arti- 
cle, you will see that there are six hy- 
drogen atoms attached to it. Now any 
or all these hydrogen atoms may be re- 
placed by other elements or groups and 
what the product is depends not only 
on what the new elements are, but 
where they are put. It is like spelling 
words. The three letters t, r and a 
mean very different things according to 
whether they are put together as art, 
tar or rat. Or, to take a more apposite 
illustration, every hostess knows that 
the success of her dinner depends upon 
how she seats her guests around the 
table. So in the case of aromatic com- 
pounds, a little difference in the seating 
arrangement around the benzene ring 
changes the character. The two deriva- 
tives of phenol, which we are now con- 
sidering, have two substituting groups. 
One is —O—H (called the hydroxyl 
group). The other is —CHO (called the 
aldehyde group). If they are opposite 
(called the para position) we have an 
odorless white solid. If they are side by 
side (called the ortho position) we have 
an oil with the odor of meadowsweet. 
Treating the odorless solid with methyl 
alcohol we get audepine (or anisic alde- 
hyde) which is the perfume of haw- 
thorn blossoms. But treating the other 
of the twin products, the fragrant oil, 
with dry acetic acid (“Perkin’s reac- 
tion”) we get cumarin, which is the per- 
fume part of the tonka or tonquin 
beans that our forefathers used to 
carry in their snuff boxes. One ounce of 
cumarin is equal to four pounds of 
tonka beans. It smells sufficiently like 
vanilla to be used as a substitute for it 
in cheap extracts. In perfumery it is 
known as “new mown hay.” 


OU may remember what I said two 

weeks ago about the career of Wil- 
liam Henry Perkin, the boy who loved 
chemistry better than eating, and how 
he discovered the coal tar dyes. Well, it 
is also to his ingenious mind that we 
owe the starting of the coal tar perfume 
business which has had almost as im- 
portant a development. Perkin made 
cumarin in 1868, but this, like the dye 
industry, escaped from English hands 
and flew over the North Sea. Before 
the war Germany was exporting $1,500,- 
000 worth of synthetic perfumes a year. 
Part of these went to France where they 
were mixt and put up in fancy bottles 
with French names and sold to Ameri- 
cans at fancy prices. 
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The true vanilla flavor, vanillin, was 
made by Tiemann in 1874. At first it sold 
for nearly $800 a pound, but now it may 
be had for $10. How extensively it is now 
used in chocolate, ice cream, soda water, 
cakes and the like we all know. It should 
be noted that cumarin and vanillin, how- 
ever they may be made, are not imitations, 
but identical with the chief constituent of 
the tonka and vanilla beans and, of course, 
are equally wholesome or harmless. But 
the nice palate can distinguish a richer 
flavor in the natural extracts, for they con- 
tain small quantities of other savory in- 
gredients, : 

A true perfume consists of a large num- 
ber of odoriferous chemical compounds mixt 
in such proportions as to produce a single 
harmonious effect upon the sense of smell. 
In a fine brand of perfume may be com- 
pounded a dozen or twenty different in- 
gredients and these, if they are natural 
essences, are complex mixtures of a dozen 
or so distinct substances. Perfumery is one 
of the fine arts. The perfumer, like the 
orchestra leader, must know how to com- 














bine and coérdinate his instruments to pro- 
duce the desired sensation. A Wagnerian | 
opera requires 103 musicians. A Strauss | 
opera requires 112. Now if the concert | 
manager wants to economize he will insist | 
upon cutting down on the most expensive 
musicians and dropping out some of the 
others say, the supernumerary violinists | 
and the man who blows a single blast | 
or tinkles a triangle once in the course of | 
the evening. Only the trained ear will de- 
tect the difference’ and the manager can 
make more money. 

Suppose our mercenary impresario were 
unable to get into the concert hall of his 
famous rival. He would then listen outside 
the window and analyze the sound in this 
fashion: “Fifty per cent of the sound is 
made by the tuba, 20 per cent by the bass 
drum, 15 per cent by the cello and 10 per 
cent by the clarinet. There are some other 
instruments, but they are not loud and I 
guess if we can leave them out nobody will 
know the difference.” So he makes up his 
orchestra out of these four alone and many 
people do not know the difference. 

The cheap perfumer goes about it in the 
same way. He analyzes, for instance, the 
otto or oil of roses which now costs about 
$250—if you can get it at any price—and 
he finds that the chief ingredient is gera- 
nuiol costing only $5 and next is citronelol 
costing $20; then comes nerol and others. 
So he makes up a cheap brand of perfum- 
ery out of three or four such compounds. 
But the genuine oil of roses, like other 
natural essences, contains a dozen or more 
constituents and to leave many of them 
out is like reducing an orchestra to a few 
loud-sounding instruments or a painting to 
a three-color print. A few years ago an at- 
tempt was made to make music electrically 
by producing separately each kind of sound 
vibration contained in the instruments imi- 
tated. Theoretically that seems easy but 
practically the tone was not satisfactory 
because the tones and overtones of a full 
orchestra or even of a single violin are too 
numerous and complex to be reproduced 
individually. So the synthetic perfumes 
have not driven out the natural perfumes, 
but, on the contrary, have aided and stimu- 
lated the growth of flowers for essences. 
The otto or attar of roses, favorite of the 
Persian monarchs and romancers, has in 
recent years come chiefly from Bulgaria. 
But wars are not made with rosewater and 
the Bulgars are now engaged in other busi- 
ness than cultivating their own gardens. 
The alembic or still was invented by the 
Arabian alchemists for the purpose of ob- 
taining the essential oil or attar of roses. 








Building the 


Pullman Car 


HE strength of the 

Pullman Car repre- 

sents one of the best 
forms of insurance the 
traveler can buy. 


For seven years every 
car built by the Pullman 
Company for its service 
has been of solid steel. 
These cars possess the 


rigidity and strength of a 
battleship. 


During this period a 
large proportion of the 
older, but still modern cars, 
have also been rebuilt to 
almost equal strength. 


This has been accom- 
plished by introducing 
steel under-frames, steel 


. vestibules and steel sheath- 
ing on the sides. 


In addition to the factor 
of safety, fifty years of ex- 
perience in designing and 
building cars has brought 
about an almost unheard 
of development in travel- 
ing convenience and 
luxury. 


The modern Pullman is 
fully equipped with the 
most up-to-date steam 
fitting, electric wiring and 
plumbing. 


It offers a degree of 
safety, innumerable luxu- 
ries and a personal service 
that have established a 
world-wide reputation. 


THE PULLMAN COMPANY 
Chicago 





























But distillation. even with the aid of steam, 
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THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT 
TRACE mann BLO YS Mat Ore 


That Absorbine, Jr., would relieve Vari- 
cose Veins was discovered by an.old gentleman 
who had suffered with swollen veins for 
nearly fifty years. He had made many un- 
successful efforts to get relief and finally tried 
Absorbine, Jr., knowing its value in reducing 
: swellings, aches, pains and soreness. ; 

Absorbine, Jr., relieved him, and after he = 
: had applied it regularly for a few weeks he = 
: told us that his legs were as smooth as when 
: hewas a boy and all the pain and soreness = 
had ceas 

Thousands have since used this antiseptic = 
liniment a this purpose with remarkably = 
good results : 
7 Absorbine, Jr., is made of oils and = | 
— ney from pure herbs and when =| 

n the skin is quickly taken = 
_ by ty the e pores; the bloodcirculation = | 
in surrounding parts is thereby =| 
stimulated and healing helped. 4 
$1.00 a Bottle at Druggists = | 

or Postpaid 

ALIBERAL TRIAL BOTTLE will ve mailed 


to your address for 10c in stamps. 
Booklet free. 


W F. YOUNG, P.D. F. | Wm. H. Jackson Company 
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Secs Instruments are confined to no one particular industry or application. In 
every industry where temperature is a factor will be found Jos indicating, con- 
trolling and recording temperature instruments. In the home, in the medical pro- 
fession, on the farm, in fact in almost every walk of life Fees products are in daily 
use. Our factory thus a the — 

with some 8,000 types and styles of tem- ° 
perature instruments. Let us have your Taylor Instrument Companies 
address for folder “On the Trail of the Rochester, N. Y 
Thermometer” and other literature. scan 
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hat 15¢sm, You Nation's Capital 


Washingten, the Rome of of = ee — ttle matter of ASe¢in stamps or coin will bring ae e¢ Pathfinder 


is, weeks on trial. "The Pathfinder is an 
ae at 4 <a — tee ary So Sete the Nation’s center, for the Nation; a paper that oetane ost ry news of ae 
in world and tellsthe truth and only the truth ; now in its 28th year, This pa- 
justrated review gives you a clear, im- per fills the bill without emptying the purse; it costs but $1a year If you 
want to keep posted on whatis going on inthe world, at the leastexpense 
of time or money, this is your means. If you want a paperin your home 
which is sincere, reliable, entertaining, wholesome, the Pathfinder is yours. If you would appreciate a paper which puts everythin 
clearly, fairly, briefly—here itis. to show that you might like sucha paper, and we will send the Pathfinder on —— a3 
weeks. The 15c does not repay us, but we are glad toinvestin new friends. The Pathfinder, ° 
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is not altogether satisfactory. For instance, 
the distilled rose oil contains anywhere 
from 10 to 74 per cent of a paraffin wax 
(stearopten) that is odorless and, on the 
other hand, phenyl-ethyl alcohol which 
is an important constituent of the 
scent of the roses, is broken up in the 
process of distillation. So the perfumer can 
improve on the natural or rather the dis- 
tilled oil by leaving out part of the paraffin 
and adding the missing alcohol. Even the 
imported article taken direct from the still 
is not always genuine for the wily Bulgar 
sometimes “increases the yield” by sprink- 
ling his roses in the vat with synthetic 
geraniol just as the wily Italian pours a 
barrel of American cottonseed oil over his 
olives in the press. 

Another method of extracting the scent 
of flowers is by enfleurage which takes ad- 
vantage of the tendency of fats to absorb 
odors. You know how butter set beside fish 
in the ice box will get a fishy flavor. In 
enfleurage moist air is carried up a tower 
passing alternately over trays of fresh flow- 
ers, say violets, and over glass plates cov- 
ered with a thin layer of lard. The per- 
fumed lard may then be used as a pomade 
or the perfume may be extracted by alcohol. 

But many sweet flowers do not readily 
yield an essential oil, so in.such cases we 
have to rely altogether upon more or less 
successful substitutes. For instance, the 
perfumes sold under the names of “helio- 
trope,” “lily of the valley,” “lilac,” “cycla- 
men,” “honeysuckle,” “sweet pea,” “arbu- 
tus,” “mayflower” and “magnolia” are not 
produced from these flowers but are simply 
imitations made from other essences, syn- 
thetic or natural. Among the “thousand 
flowers” that contribute to the “Eau de 
Mille Fleurs” are the civet cat, the musk 
deer and the sperm whale. Some of the 
published formulas for “Jockey Club” call 
for civet or ambergris and those of “Lav- 
ender Water” for musk and civet. The less 
said about the origin of these three animal 
perfumes the better. Fortunately they are 
becoming too expensive to use and are 
being displaced by synthetic products more 
agreeable to a refined imagination. The 
musk deer may now be saved from extinc- 
tion since we can made tri-nitro-butyl- 
xylene from coal tar. This synthetic musk 
passes muster to human nostrils, but a cat 
will turn up her nose at it. The synthetic 
musk is not only much cheaper than the 
natural, but a dozen times as strong, or 
let us say, goes a dozen times as far, for 
nobody wants it any stronger. 

Such powerful scents as these are only 
pleasant when highly diluted yet they are, 
as we have seen, essential ingredients of 
the finest perfumes. For instance, the nat- 
ural oil of jasmine and other flowers con- 
tains traces of indols and skatols which 
have most disgusting odors. Tho our olfac- 
tory organs cannot detect their presence 
yet we perceive their absence so they have 
to be put into the artificial perfume. Just 
so a brief but violent discord in a piece of 
music or a glaring color contrast in a 
painting may be necessary to the harmony 
of the whole. 

It is absurd to object to “artificial” per- 
fumes for practically all perfumes now sold 
are artificial in the sense of being com- 
pounded by the art of the perfumer and 
whether the materials he uses are derived 
from the flowers of yesteryear or of Car- 
boniferous Era is nobody’s business but his. 
And he does not tell. The materials can be 
purchased in the open market. Various 
recipes can be found in the books. But 
every famous perfumer guards well the 
secret of his formulas and hands it as a 
legacy to his posterity. The ancient Roman 
family of Frangipani has been made im- 








mortal by one such hereditary recipe. The 
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Farina family still claims to have the ex- 
elusive knowledge of how to make Eau de 
Cologne. The requirements are strict. A per- 
fume must be lasting, but not strong. All 
its ingredients must continue to evaporate 
in the same proportion otherwise it will 
change odor and deteriorate. Scents kill one 
another as colors do. The minutest trace of 
some impurity or foreign odor may spoil 
the whole effect. Then, too, the combina- 
tion that would be suitable for a toilet 
water would not be good for a talcum pow- 
der and might spoil in a soap. Perfumery 
is used even in the “scentless” powders and 
soaps. In fact it is now used more exten- 
sively, if less intensively, than ever before 
in the history of the world. During the 
Unwashed Ages, commonly called the Dark 
Ages, between the destruction of the 
Roman baths and construction of the mod- 
ern bathroom, the art of the perfumer, like 
all the fine arts, suffered an eclipse. “The 
odor of sanctity” was in highest esteem and 
what that odor was may be imagined from 
reading the lives of the saints. But in the 
course of centuries the refinements of life 
began to seep back into Europe from the 
east by means of the Arabs and Crusaders, 
and chemistry, then chiefly the art of cos- 
metics, began to revive. When science, the 
greatest democratizing agent on earth, got 
into action it elevated the poor to the ranks 
of kings and priests in the delights of the 
palate and the nose. We should not despise 
these delights for the pleasure they confer 
is greater, in amount at least, than that 
of the so-called higher senses. We eat three 
times a day; some of us drink oftener ; few 
of us visit the concert hall or the art gal- 
lery as often as we do the dining room. 


QUESTIONS FOR STUDENTS 

Find out from the Bible—or Arabian Nights 
—what were regarded as the most precious gifts 
and articles of merchandise. How are they re- 
garded now? In what ways are you richer than 
an ancient king and why? 

What febrifuge comes from Peru and what 
fertilizer from Chile? . 

Look up in the dictionary all the definitions 
of all the words that you do not know—also 
while you are about it find out what they mean. 

What did the alchemist mean when he talked 
of “‘the essence of a flower’ and “the spirit of 
wine”? What is the meaning of the Latin word 
esse? What is the derivation of quintessence? 

Put a little methyl alcohol and salicylic acid 
in a test tube, add cautiously a few drops of 
concentrated sulfuric acid and heat gently. Smell 
the vapor and you will detect the odor of win- 
tergreen (methyl salicylate). Do not taste, for 
the sulfuric acid is poisonous. The product would 
have to be purified by distillation. Try the same 
experiment with methyl alcohol and benzoic acid 
and sulfuric acid. The product is methyl benzo- 
ate, a constituent of jasmine. Try the same ex- 
periment with ethyl alcohol and acetic acid and 
sulfuric to get a fruity odor. 


READING REFERENCES 


Read up on the methods of extracting per- 
fumes from flowers in any encyclopedia or in 
Duncan’s “‘Chemistry of Commerce” or Tilden’s 
“Chemical Discovery in the Twentieth Century” 
or Rogers’ “Industrial Chemistry.” 

The pamphlet containing a synopsis of the 
lectures by the late Alois von Isakovics on “Syn- 
thetic Perfumes and Flavors,’’ published by the 
Synfleur Scientific Laboratories, Monticello, New 
York, is immensely interesting. Van Dyk & Co., 
New York, issue a pamphlet on the composition 
of oil of rose. Gildemeister’s ‘‘The Volatile Oils” 
is excellent on the history of the subject. Wal- 
ter’s ‘Manual for the Essence Industry” (Wiley) 
gives methods and recipes. For recent informa- 
tion and addresses see current numbers of The 
American Perfumer. 

At the end of my first article I mentioned sev- 
eral books of popular chemistry that might be 
read with profit in connection with this course. 
To these I can now add ‘“‘Everyman’s Chemistry” 
by Ellwood Hendrick, just issued by Harpers in 
the Modern Science Series ($2). It is written 
in a lively style and assumes no previous knowl- 
edge of chemistry from the reader. The chapters 
on cellulose, gums, sugars and oils are particu- 
larly interesting. 

I ought also to call attention to the “Chemis- 
try of Common Things” published by Allyn & 
Bacon, Boston, a popular high school text-book 
but differing from most text-books in being 
readable and attractive. Its descriptions of in- 
dustrial Processes are brief but clear. The 
‘Achievements of Chemical Science,” by James 
C. Philip (Macmillan), is a handy little book, 
easy reading for pupils. 





Photo shows what happens to a piece of 
paper after heat is applied for a minute or 
so to a section of the wall of a single-wall fil- 
ing cabinet. Single-wall cabinets are wholly 
inadequate for fire protection. For safety you 
must use “Y and E” “Fire-Wall’ Cabinets or 
“Y and E” Super Wood. 


The ordinary steel filing 
cabinet is made with single 
walls. In addition to our 

Fire-Wall” and Super Wood 
we ourselves make and sell 
certain single-wall filing cab- 
inets; but, from our long experience we 
recommend them only for vaults or 
where the papers are so unimportant 
that their destruction would not matter. 

Fire heats the interior of a single-wall 
steel filing cabinet like an incinerator, 
chars the papers, and withers them 
away to ashes. If you want steel and 
want fire-protection also, the only thing 
you can buy is a stack of “Fire-Wall” 
filing cabinets. It is better to use the 
heavily veneered wood cabinets of today 
than the ordinary steel cabinets of single- 
wall construction. “Fire-Wall” con- 
struction means built with double steel 
walls, with asbestos lining and dead-air 
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The “Fire«Wall” Test 


As photo shows, paper remains unscorched 





no matter how long you apply the same 
alcohol flame to a section of a ‘‘Fire-Wall” cab- 
inet. “Fire-Wall” construction means double 
steel walls with asbestos and air chambers 
between, like a safe—an exclusive “Y and 
E” invention. 


The Conclusive Test Warns You to 
Buy “Fire-Wall” Filing Cabinets 


insulating chambers between 
—like a safe. This type of 

. . . oe“ , 
cabinet is an exclusive “Y and 
E” invention. 

As a further protection we 
equip each drawer with auto- 
matic safety latches which lock and 
unlock without a key and keep the 
drawers shut. This feature is especially 
valuable when the cabinets are tipped up 
or over, as during a fire or when moving. 
Also the drawers move on“ Y and E” 
eas ” ‘ " 

frictionless’ suspension slides. These 
. “ 9? 
also are exclusive “Y and E”’ features. 
br- ° 
*Fire-Wall” cabinetsare manufac- 


tured in standard sizes for corre- + 
spondence, bills, legal-cap papers,doc- 7 
uments, storage, cards, etc. Olive, .7% 
oak, or mahogany finishes, 7 


Ask us for our new pocket-size 
reference book of fine office 


**Y and E”’ 

equipment No. 3016-M. Check Rochesier, N. Y. 
coupon and mail today. ; att ho ut 
) or ob- 


ligation please 
send informution 
about items checked 


elow. 
“Fire-Wall’’ Steel 
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Cabinets, ‘f Wood Cabi- 
nets, [) Machine Account- 
ing Equipment, [] ‘‘Five-S”’ 


4 File, D Safe, 
ern Fil- 
; money 
back if unsatisfactory). [J . Movable 
Index Tabs, [) Direct-Name Vertical 
7 _ System, [] Shannon Files and Supplies, 
¢ OO Card Systems for 
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YAMANAKA & CO. 
254 and 680 Fifth Avenue 
New York 





There is great charm in the 
simple beauty of the Yamanaka 
lamp with their attractive porce- 
lain bases and artistic shades. 
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Show the Xmas Spirit ina big we y for 
little money. Our Factory Rebuilt 
Typewriters are Ideal Xmas Gifts 
for children, students, business people. 44 
They save you wd Ly 375 on your = 
purchase. S y rebuilt, 
trade-marked and moe the same as new. 
Branch stores in leading cities give prompt service, Send for catalogue 
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DIARIES have been the 
same for centuries, you 
say, but this one’s different. 
Twelve, neatly-bound, vest 
pocket monthly diaries, each 
4% x 2% inches, 32 pages. 


A page for each day— 
a book for each month 


The current month’s happen- 
ings right in your pocket. 
Don’t carry a bulky year 
diary. Here’s the handiest, 
most convenient, pocket Diary 
and DAILY REMINDER 
ever devised—the 12 books 
in a neat desk holding-box 
will be sent, P. P. prepaid on 
receipt of 60 cents. Order 
right now. 


The J. C. Hall Company 
Providence, R. L 
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Barnard’s ae 


N our issue of November 3 we published 

pictures of various statues of Lincoln 
and asked our readers to vote for which 
they preferred to send to London. The 
statue by George Grey Barnard arouses in 
different people fervent admiration or vio- 
lent antipathy. What the sculptor himself 
meant by it is given, together with ex- 
President Taft’s speech, in a dedication 
booklet of the Cincinnati monument. 
Speaking of the Lincoln life mask which 


he used as a model for the face Mr. Bar- 


nard says: 

With the order for a Lincoln my work began. 
An imaginary Lincoln is an insult to the Ameri- 
can people, as thwarting of democracy. No imita- 
tion tool of any artist’s conception but the tool 
God and Lincoln made—Lincoln’s self—must be 
shown, I found the many photographs retouched 
so that all form had been obliterated. This fact 
I have never seen in print. The eyes and mouth 
carry a message, but the rest was stippled over, 
to prettify this work of God, by the photograph- 
ers of the time. Nearing election, they feared 
his ugly lines might lose him the Presidency. 
So the lines were softened down, softened in 
cloudy shades of nothingness—this man, made 
like the oak trees and granite rocks. To most, 
the life mask is a‘ dead thing; to the artist, 
life’s architecture. 

For one hundred days I sought the secret of 
this face in the marvelous constructive work of 
God. Here is no line, no form, to interpret 
lightly, to evade or cover. Every atom of its 
surface belongs to some individual form, melting 
into a larger form and again into the form of 
the whole. The mystery of this whole furm na- 
ture alone knows—man will never fathom it, 
but at least he should not bring to this problem 
forms of his own making. 

People say who saw: “Lincoln often looked 
the Christ.”” This face is infinitely nearer en 
expression of our Christ character than ail the 
conventional pictures of the “son of God.” That 
symbolic head, with its long hair parted in the 
middle and features that never lived, is the crea- 
tion of artists, Lincoln’s face the triumph of 
God thru man and of man thru God. One, fancy ; 
the other, truth at labor. Lincoln, the song of 
democracy written by God. His face, the temple 
it bis manhood, we have with us in the life 


a Lincoln. Stewart & Kidd Company. 
50 cents. 


Operas, Mostly Modern 


N 1909 Henry Edward Krehbiel, the 

veteran music critic of the New York 
Tribune, published “A Book of Operas: 
Their Histories, Their Plots and Their 
Music,” which is very different from the 
ordinary handbook of opera plots. He now 
continues a work of scholarly exposition 
in entertaining form by putting forth a 
second book of the same kind. In this he 
writes of “Biblical Operas” and “Bible 
Stories in Opera and Oratorio”—an his- 
torical and anecdotal discussion prelimi- 
nary to chapters on “Rubinstein and His 
Geistliche Oper,” and on “Samson et De- 
lila,” “Die Kénigin von Saba” and “Héro- 
diade.” Then he considers a dozen other 
operas not dealt with in the earlier book, 
including such modern works as “Madama 
Butterfly,” “Der Rosenkavalier,” “Kénigs- 
kinder,” “Boris Godounoff,’” “Madame 
Sans-Géne” and Wolf-Ferrari’s “The In- 
guisitive Women” and “The Jewels of the 
Madonna,” 

Besides telling the plots of these operas, 
the book gives much interesting information 
about their origin, thtir sources, the cir- 
cumstances of their composition, produc- 
tion and subsequent history, their place in 








Short-Story Writing 


A COURSE of forty lessons in the history, form, 
structure, and writing of the Short Story taught by 

Dr, J. Berg —_ for years 
Editor of Lippincott’s. 

One student writes: ‘* Before 
completing the lessons, received 
over $1,000 for manuscript sold 
} #0 Woman’s Home Companion, 
Pictorial Review, McCall’s and 
| other leading magazines."’ 

Also courses in Photoplay Writ- 
ing, Versification and Poetics, 
Journalism. In all over One Hun- 
dred Courses, under professors in 
Harvard, Brown, Cornell, and 

Dr. Esenwein other leading colleges. 
150-Page Catalog Free. Please Address 

The Home Correspondence School 

Dept. 305, Springfield, Mass. 
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F vccieie Guitar, Mandolin, 
Hawaiian Guitar or Cornet 
Yes, absolutely free to first pupils 
in each locality. We havethe most 
wonderful, new, system for learning by 
mail to play by note, Piano, Organ, Violin, 
Mandolin, Guitar, Ukulele. "Hawaiian Gui- 
tar orCornet. Verysmall chargefor lessons 
only expense. We guarantee success or no 
charge. Complete outfit free. Write now. No obligations, 
Stingeriand School of Music, Dept. 317 » Chicago, tll. 











lars of this tr Ag poe 
Tete mas spare iene Pisbis ovpertanty. a 
your vocabulary, train your memery. 
earning 


power, oe 
Offer Limited 2se%:'s.02is ev fe: 


Sse at ee Wizjte af ence, while oe Reims 
caving He peneee now jo ob 





The University of Chicago 


in addition to resident 
ee 


HOM 
STUDY 


THE STONE SCHOOL 


Cornwall-on-Hudson Box 5, New York 
FIFTY-FIRST YEAR 
7A School in the Heart of the Open Country. For Bo 
scipeee ome. nea 


‘aa detailed in- 
RD 





LOCATION:, 50 miles from New York, on a spur of Storm King 
Mountain, 900 feet above sea level. Healthful, invigorating, un- 
usually adapted to a sane and simple out- of-door life. 
WORE: Preparation for es or Business Life; recent gradu- 
ates in 12 leading colleges. ch boy studied physically and 
mentally to increase individual efficiency. mall classe: A 
teacher for every six boys. 
ATHLETICS: Two fields with excellent facilities for all sports, 
under supervision ; hiking, woods life, swimming pool. 
You are invited to comeand see for yourself. Catalog sent on 
application. 
ALVAN E. DUERR. Headmaster 


TYPEWRITERS 





$10 and Up. Save $25 to $50 
on rebuilt the a a ay by the well-known **Young 
ess." Sold for low cash—installment or rented. 


es on purchase price. Write for full details 
Guarantees. Free trial. 
YOUNG TYPEWRITER CO. Dept. 357 Chicago 





W. Inexpensive useful GIFTS. NEW inspiring 

music and words of song, *"U.S.A.’’, and 
small colored flags on large cards (for correspondence, mail- 
ing, etc.). New Year greetings at top of card if requested. 
Send $1 for forty cards or ten cents for sample to L. C. EDDY, 
Jr., R.D. 154, Barrington, R. I. (Mention The Independent.) 


Adirondack Wool Gloves 
for Men $1:5° 


& Women 


Delightfully warm,good look- 
ing, serviceable; not the 
ordinary make. For 
outdoor occasion. Made of high-grade 
Scotch wool py knitted, leather bound 
wrist, c fastener. Handsome shade of 
either heather or oxford, Order to day. 
We sell Adirondack LARGE 
Outdoor Apparel of every inase cAye LOG 
able kind—the superior kind, EE 


W.C. LEONARD & CO. 741 A Rs N.Y. 





every 
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art. Mr. Krehbiel writes with learning and 
authority, but without pedantry, and in an 
easy and pleasant style. It must be added 
that at times his prejudices sit heavy upon 
him. The book is illustrated with portraits 
of composers and of singers in character. 


A Second Book of Operas, by Henry Edward 
Krehbiel. The Macmillan Company. $2 


Henry Finck on Richard 


Strauss 


| ee more than a quarter of a century, 
says Henry T. Finck, Richard Strauss 
has been the most prominent composer in 
the world. And for more than a quarter 
of a century Henry T. Finck, using every 
opportunity afforded by the office of music 
critic of the New York Evening Post, has 
been one of the bitterest, most savage and 
most blatant disparagers of Richard 
Strauss’s compositions. Now Finck has 
written a book on Strauss, a whole big 
book of 325 pages, which is at once not 
only the biggest but also the most inter- 
esting and the most valuable work on this 
composer yet produced in English. For, 
while the German literature on Strauss is 
voluminous, and while there have been 
countless articles about him in English 
and American periodicals, hitherto there 
had been only one small book in English 
concerning the man and his music: Ernest 
Newman’s excellent monograph published 
about a decade ago. 

Percy Grainger contributes to the Finck 
volume a glowing appreciation of Strauss 
as a seer and idealist. Mr. Finck’s own in- 
troductory chapter is headed “Genius or 
Charlatan?” and the whole book is Mr. 
Finck’s confession that he is unable to 
answer that question. 

Almost he is persuaded that Richard 
Strauss is a genius; but not quite. 
He says that the tone poem “Don Juan” is 
the most inspired and the most popular of 
all the works of Strauss “because it has 
more melody than any of the others.” The 
fact is that there is an abundance of mel- 
ody in the other works also (in nearly 
every one of them); only, it is Richard 
Strauss’s own new melody, and not Schu- 
bert’s, and therefor Mr. Finck has not as 
yet been able to hear it. 

If the book contained only this sort of 
intensely personal dislike, paraded as an 
attempt to determine Strauss’s place in the 
history of music, it would be of small 
worth. But it contains a deal of more 
profitable matter. The story of Strauss’s 
life is the account of an extremely inter- 
esting character, a fascinating personality ; 
and it is told vivaciously, with many au- 
thentic anecdotes that illustrate personal 
traits and characteristics. Full descriptions 
of, with comments on, Strauss’s more im- 
portant compositions, including all the tone 
poems and operas, make the book useful 
for reference. Finally, it is vastly enter- 
taining because, as Mr.@Finck says, he 
deals with such an interesting subject that 
it is difficult to be dull in writing about it. 


Richard Strauss: The Man and His Work, by 
Henry T. Finck. Little, Brown & Co. $2.50. 


A Sordid Chronicle 


INSTON CHURCHILL in his Iat- 

est novel, The Dwelling Place of 
Lighi, has abandoned his secured place in 
American literature as a conscientious and 
dignified historical writer for a perilous 
ndventure in the uncharted seas of so-called 
ealism. He is apparently trying to show 
(Theodore Dreiser the high honor of imi- 
tation. He has not Dreiser’s savage equip- 
iment, and lacks the ponderous sledge-ham- 
mer stroke that makes its effect by heavy 
iteration of details. He lacks, too, the evi- 
dent sincerity of Dreiser, who, however un- 


pleasant he may be, is always unmistakably 
in earnest. Mr. Churchill is a sheep in 
wolf’s clothing, and the costume suits him 
not at all. The Dwelling Place of Light is 
an unsavory story of the seduction of an 
ambitious, discontented, fiery stenographer 
by her employer. There is no reason for the 
snobbish sense of inferiority of the girl 
which prevents the marriage the mill-man- 
ager has promised her. Her tragedy is too 
useless and sordid to have any redeeming 
dignity. There is also a strike and the 
usual inconclusive situation between tke 
mill-owners and the workers, dramatized in 
Galsworthy’s “Strife.” We feel the au- 
thor’s sympathy more keenly than his wis- 
dom. 

In title as well as topic Mr. Churchill 
has broken with his past. He made his first 
success with “The Celebrity” and followed 
this with “The Crisis,” “Coniston,” ‘“Rich- 
ard Carvel,” “Mr. Crewe’s Career,” “A 
Far Country” and “The Inside of the 
Cup,” all of which went into the list of 
“best sellers.” So it came to be a super- 
stition of his readers, if not of himself, that 
to be successful he must have his own 
initial in the title. We are inclined to hope 
that the superstition will be confirmed by 
this volume. 


The Dwelling Place of Light, by Winston 
Churchill. Macmillan. $1. 


A Syndicated Novel 


F fourteen good writers of excellent fic- 

tion could write among them fourteen 
splendid novels without turning a_ hair, 
could they write one novel fourteen times 
as good if they all got together? The an- 
swer is a resounding No; for they have got 
together, they have written it, and it icn’t. 
In fact it isn’t as good, we believe, as any 
one of them could have done alone. You 
see, fourteen men and women of the pen 
proposed to write a novel dealing with— 
we might even say, boosting—woman_suf- 
frage. The result is The Sturdy Oak, which 
is a good suffrage tract, a not bad story, 
and an interesting study in comparative 
literary workmanship. Each author wrote 
a chapter. Some chapters are better than 
others—but wild horses shall not influence 
us to indicate which ones. Nevertheless, 
read the book if you like literary “stunts,” 
if you like—or don’t like—suffrage, if you 
like a readable story. (Henry Holt, New 
York, $1.40.) 


Detective Stories 


0. 183 RUE DU BON DIABLE, by 

Arthur Sherburne Hardy, is a detec- 
tive story with a difference. We are not 
sure that Mr. Hardy has not sacrificed 
something of the reader’s interest by letting 
him into the secret of the murder at once 
instead of making him share the puzzles 
of the detective. Mr. Hardy’s style has the 
old distinction; his people are clear-cut as 
cameos; his psychology is never at fault, 
and there is a real fascination in watching 
the clever M. Joly uncover the clues that 
lead to the detection of the murderer. 

So many readers are on the qui vive for 
anything new from the pen of Dr. Watson 
on the subject of his own stupidities and 
the cleverness of his friend, Sherlock 
Holmes, that hardly more than an an- 
nouncement of a new volume is necessary. 


It’s title is His Lust Bow. We do not like} 


that word “last.” We are sure that if Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle will persist in both- 
ering Dr. Watson some more, he will find 
that Holmes has performed many other 
sterling services for his country and her 
Allies since the Great War began. 

No, 12 Rue du Bon~Diable, by Arthur Sher- 

burne Hardy. Houghton-Miffiin Company. 


$1.35. His Last Bow, by Conan Doyle. Doran 
Company. $1.35. 








Santa Claus— 
Advance Agent 
of Thrift 


The “sane Fourth of July” is to be 
followed by the “sane Christmas”— 
and this is the year to start. 

Because—it is vital this year that 
every ounce of energy—every moment 
of labor be saved. 


Material gifts cost labor and goods 


Every Thrift Bond sold this Christ- 
mas means $10 worth of goods and 
labor saved. 


This Christmas, men of means and 
men of foresight are going to give 
presents that develop 
Thrift and Patriotism. 


Character, 


Thinking men will give Liberty 
Bonds or Thrift Bonds as gifts to 
tueir wives, their sons and daughters, 
their loyal employees and faithful 
friends. 


$10. THRIFT 
‘BONDS 


are the very best of gifts because: 


(1) They earn interest for their 
owner. 


(2) They start the habit of saving 
and investing. 


(83) They are absolutely sound and 
safe — conservative in every 
way and representative of the 
highest development of the 
Thrift principle in practice. 


Thrift Bonds are 3% certificates of 
ownership in Governmental obligations 
held by the Equitable Trust Company 
of New York as Trustees. 


Thrift Bonds are issued in $10 and 
$100 units. and are accepted at par 
in exchange for bonds of the Liberty 
Loan with no charge to holders except 
transportation, accrued interest, and 
premium, if any, at the date of the 
exchange. 


Any bank or store can get them 
for you, or they will be sent by regis- 
tered mail prepaid on receipt of price 
by 


National Thrift Bond 
Corporation 


Under the Supervision of the Bankin 
Department of the State of New York 


61 Broadway New York City 
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maximum PROF '|T 
7 minum RISK 


Yj e . . « . 

4 require diversified investing 
fi As specialists universally recognized 
in all matters pertaining to stocks and 
bonds, we publish a library on diversi- 
fied securities, any book of which is 
sent free upon request for 54-IN, stat- 
ing numbers: 

. Investor’s Pocket Manual 

. Standard Oil Blue Book 

. Independent Oil Book 

Sugar Stocks Handbook 

. Copper Stocks Handbook 

Motor Stocks Handbook 

. Silver Stocks Handbook 

. Tobacco Stocks Handbook 

. Steel Stocks Handbook. 

19. 1917 War Tax Law Booklet. 


© ON AUS wh eH 
WWW 


20. Twenty Payment Booklet. YY 
f Free service is continued fortnightly JY 


by mailing our publication, 
“*Investment Opportunities’’ 

also by correspondence in reply to all inquiries 

made of our Statistical Department. 


Neonat 


(Established 1908) 
40 Exchange Place 


SS 
SSS 





New York 


MMMMéMééMMtt 








AN INCOME FOR LIFE 


Of all the investment opportunities offered 
there are few indeed not open to criticism. 
Absolute safety is the first requisite and ade- 
quate and uniform return equally important, 
and these seem incompatible. Aside from gov- 
ernment bonds, the return under which is 
small, there is nothing more sure ~, certain 
than an annuity with the METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, by eee the 
income guaranteed for a certain lifetime is 
larger by far than would be earned on an 
equal amount deposited in an institution for 
savings, or invested in securities giving rea- 
sonable safety. Thus a payment of $5,000 by 
a man aged 67 would provide an annual in- 
come of $618.35 absolutely beyond question ot 
doubt. The Annuity Department, METRO- 
POLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
New York, will give advice as to the return 
at any age, male or female. 

















DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors of The American Cotton 





Oll Company, on November 8, 1917, declared a 
semi-annual dividend of three per cent. upon the 


Preferred Stock, and a quarterly dividend of one 
per cent, upon the Common Stock of the Company, 
both payable December 1, 1917, at the Banking 
House of Winslow, Lanier & Co., 59 Cedar St., 


Stock Transfer Books will be closed on 
November 15, 1917, at 3 P. M., and will remain 
closed until December 7, 1917, at 10 A. M. 
WILLIAM 0. THOMPSON, Secretary. 


HIGH CLASS ASSISTAN club-women, debaters 


Outlines, briefs, research. Reasonable rates. BUREAU 
OF RESEARCH, 318 East Sth Street, New Albany, Ind. 








for writers, speakers 








DARDS, w«. 


Established 1874 


Choice Fresh Flowers 


Hardy Plants for House Decoration 
Hotels Supplied on Contract 


Orders filled in any part of the United 
States and transferred by Cable Code 
through our own correspondents in 
Europe and the British Colonies. 


N. E. Corner 44th Street and Madison Avenue 
NEW YORK 


We should all strictly adhere to the request 
of the United States Food Administration. 





privately managed railroads and they are 
now being run by the state. Duplication 
in service has been eliminated, the various 
competing systems have been articulated. 
and the result, it is said, is that England 
has transported the bulk of her troops and 
war supplies without cost while paying in- 
terest on the railroad bonds and some in- 
terest on the stock. War necessarily in- 
duces efficiencies; whether they will persist 
under erdinary peace conditions remains 
to be seen. Steel and munition factories 
covering square miles, built and manned 
entirely by the Government, are common- 
place in England. Peat bogs have been 
transformed into communities devoted sole- 
ly to the making of munitions. One of 
these is described as employing 16,000 
workers ‘in a plant 30 square miles in ex- 
tent—a plant built with government work- 
ers, manned with government employees, 
housed in government houses, fed from 
government’ kitchens with government 
cooks preparing government food. Within 
eighteen months after the war had been 
declared 2500 factories employing 1,500,000 
workers were being operated in England 
under government control. It is now stated 
that the number of factories so operated is 
far over 5000 and that no less than 7,000,- 
000 men and women are employed under 
control of Government operation. But that 
is not all. The British Government is en- 
gaged in collective buying on a tremendous 
scale, just as the United States now is. 
Even the raw materials not subject directly 
to use in the manufacturing of munitions 
but necessary in the conduct of the war— 
hides, leather, glass, coal, many other arti- 
clesare under strict Government super- 
vision. There are few important commodi- 
ties, in short, the prices of which are not 
fixed by the English Government. 

Italy is reported to be controlling and 
operating about 2500 plants employing about 
3,000,000 workers. The situation in France 
is even more intensified. But there is not 
space here to tell, in detail, the miracles 
of change that have been wrought in Rus- 
sia, which constructed about eighty grain 
elevators for the benefit of its population ; 
in Australia, where wheat crops were pooleé 
by the Government and prices fixed thereon, 
where, in New South Wales state abat- 
toirs, even, were established and state bak- 
ers in the year 1915 made a profit of $30,- 
000 tho reducing the price of bread four 
cents; where brick works, lime works, quar- 
ries, timber yards, clothing factories, have 
been taken over and operated by the state. 
Sweden, Switzerland, Holland, Spain, Nor- 
way, Denmark, have all projected govern- 
mental function into industry to an extent 
never dreamed of before. As to some com- 
modities, even, not only has one govern- 
ment resorted to collective buying for its 
people and collective distribution, or sell- 
ing, but several governments themselves 
have combined. Italy, France and England, 
thus, established a joint commission for 
the purpose of buying sugar in the markets 
of the world, tho six or seven American 
refineries of raw cane sugar refrained from 
collective buying of the raw product and 
sought individually to meet this collective 
competition of the three governments. And 
now even this step has been passed by Mr. 
Hoover’s collective purchasing for all the 
allies, and our other efforts at similar col- 
lective buying in the metals, ete. 

This remarkable new interpretation of 
public interest in industry, these remark- 
able experiments in industrial and com- 
mercial activities have been impelled by 











great national needs brought about by this 


GOVERNMENTS IN BUSINESS 


(Continued from page 875) 


extraordinary war. They are, of course, 
war measures. To what extent they may 
persist after the treaty of peace is a prob- 
lem that is fraught with great significance 
to the character of future civilization. 

There will be strong forces at work to 
retain these governmental activities. The 
simple startling fact that were the war to 
end today some of the belligerent nations 
could not, from ordinary sources of revenue 
such as taxation and tariffs, pay interest 
on their debts and current expenses, is 
evidence that resort must be had, in some 
measure, to governments going into busi- 
ness. Should the war last much longer the 
very inertia of these established institu- 
tions will tend to preserve them. The need 
of finding employment for large bodies of 
men returning from the front will natural- 
ly have a similar tendency. The stimulus 
of war necessity, the necessity of future 
industrial preparedness, will tend to make 
these efficiencies persist. There will be a 
disposition to refuse to give up the effi- 
ciencies in railroad management which 
these conditions have developed, and it will 
be only natural, if collective buying and 
distribution of food stuffs has materially 
reduced the cost of living to consumers for 
cousumers to believe that in times of peace 
the same economies and efficiencies be con- 
served and that thereby the real wage of 
wage earners be increased. 

What the future will develop is uncer- 
tain, of course. The facts suggested here, 
however, disclose .great forces at work 
which will have great effect upon the gov- 
ernments projecting them. Certainly it is 
only by taking cognizance of these facts 
and forces, which are working alterations 
everywhere, here in America no less than 
in Europe, that the United States will be 
enabled to protect its interests and sus- 
tain its place in world industry and com- 
merce. 

The problem which the United States 
has to solve for democracy and for civili- 
zation is to retain the efficiencies that have 
been demonstrated and hold to the funda- 
mental concept of codperative democratic 
individualism, which alone will preserve in- 
dustrial and political democracy for man- 
kind. 

Pediinaton, D.C. 


—_—_—_ 


One incident at Camp Devens, in Ayer, 
Massachusetts, which has now reached 
civilian ears, should help somewhat toward 
making the new United States Army demo- 
cratic. As the story has been heard by out- 
siders, while nearly all of the officers who 
have come from the training camp in 
Plattsburg have been respected and liked, 
a few have been regarded as martinets. A 
short time ago a private passed one of these 
officers, a lieutenant, without saluting. 

The lieutenant, as the report goes, 
saw fit to impress the lesson on the new 
arrival more forcefully, and ordered him to 
make amends, on the spot, by saluting 200 
times. The soldier began his task, but the 
officer, in his haste, had set a rather high 
figure, and, after a few minutes. many other 
men of the camp had come along and 
stopped to watch the performance. When 
quite a company had collected, a colonel 
came that way and paused to learn what 
was going on. After hearing the lieutenant’s 
report, the superior officer asked the private 
for his version. Upon hearing it, the colonel, 
turning again to the lieutenant, inquired, 
“And when a private salutes you, what do 
you do?’ “I return it,” was the reply. The 
colonel then quickly concluded his own part 
in the incident, which on the whole must 
have been quite entertaining to the by- 
standers. by saying, “Return the salutes.” 
—Christian Science Monitor. 
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Pebbles 2 TAT 


First Flea—Been on a vacation? 
Second Flea—Nope, been on a tramp.— 
Lehigh Burr. ; 
















She—Were you introduced to the court 
the last time you were in London? 

He—Yes—-the night court. — Cornell 
Widow. 


United States Depositary 


in France 


- 





Ignatz—I saw two nuns today, who 
greatly resembled each other. 

Briteness—Hum; they must be sisters. 
—Awgwan, 





20, on the chair—Got any thumb tacks? 

21, at the door—No, but I've got some 
finger nails. 

Swift exit—Syracuse Orange Peel. 


HIS Company’s opportunities for service 
sy abroad have been greatly increased by its 
official designation as a United States depositary 
for public moneys. This designation includes our 
Paris Office, which will act as paying and receiving 
agent for United States paymasters and other 
American disbursing officers in France. 


“What made you ask William to tea 
after church?” 

“T want to be able to say I saw Billy 
Sunday.”—Columbia Jester. 


The Fatherland is not surprized 
That Heine Schultz's bosom swells 
With pride, for all have been advised 
He’s poisoned twenty-seven wells! 
—Life. 


Dearest Betty—While bathing at Atlan- 
tie City during the summer I was bitten in 
the toe by a shark. Ever since then I have 
been sick. How do you account for it? 


Our Paris Office is a fully equipped banking in- 
stitution, similar to our office in London, supported 
by the responsibility of the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York. It places the facilities of 
an American bank with American methods at the 


MAME. 
Dear Mame—probably you have toe- disposal of all the officers and men of the forces of 
mame poisoning. — Pennsylvania State 


Froth. 


At a party which had continued into the 
early hours of the morning a gentleman 
was asked to sing. Very thoughtfully he 
said he was willing, but as it was so late 
it might disturb the neighbors next door. 

“Oh, never mind the neighbors!” cried 
the young lady of the house. “It will serve 
them just right. They poisoned our dog.” 


the United States wherever they may bein I’rance. 


American business concerns and individuals having 
interests abroad will find it to their convenience 
and advantage to bank with our Paris or London 
offices. It will be our effort to be useful in every 
passible way to American citizens traveling abroad 
and to those with the armies in I’rance. 


A GEORGIA REFRAIN 
*"Possum in de ’simmon tree 
(Long ways ter home!) 
Wink he shiny eye at me. 
(Long ways ter home!) 
I got a oven fer ter bake ’im brown, 
But I got no ax ter cut ’im down, 
An’ I lef my ’possum dog in town. 
(Long ways fum home!) 
—Frank L. Stanton in Atlanta Constitution. 


Guaranty Trust Company 


of New York 
140 Broadway. 


A lady knit a pair of stockings and sent 


; Saal PARIS OFFICE FIFTH AVE. OFFICE LONDON OFFICE 
them to the war, with her name inside, : 
hoping to hear from the recipient, The Ruedesitaliens, 1&3 FUh fen, & Gk. hee, 
— received was as follows: Capitaland Surplus - - $50,000,000 


The socks received; they almost fit; 

I wear one for a helmet, and one for a 
mitt, 

I hope to meet you when I’ve done my 
bit— 

But where in 


Resources more than - $600,000,000 


AA 








did you learn to knit?” 


= 
Mark Twain had a protégée who wrote i TTT 

him one day that she was not feeling well; * 

so he wrote her back, advising her to buy Delicious Proc a N UTS 

a certain magnetic health belt. After she] j.cuisiana pecans packed tilt with toothsome meats. Rich and 

had worn the belt for a few days the girl | slg 'y thvorcd Heathatand aurticn, Righ. sy eung 

wrote the humorist: Se, Ss ten antiti lb. Delivered anywhe: 1. S. 
“IT bought one of those belts, but it did Map PLANTATION COMPANY, “LA cour, hah adng 


not help me a bit. GUARANTEED incomes 


By wire back came the answer: 
“Tt helped me. I own stock in the com- 
pany. “SAMUEL _L. CLEMENS.” 
—Ladies’ Home Journal. $66,000,000 prayer ber guarantee. An oe hae ie the largest assured in- 
“eae un ih ot ot tan, Wie Ce come obtainable with safety. Write to-day for booklet “What Are Annuities,” 
ter?” inquired Lila. “Ah seed de doctah’s ; 
ee ae ie cee The NATIONAL Life Insurance Company 
“Tt was for my brother, Lila.” MONTPELIER VERMONT 


; apne! What’s he done got de matter of 
mi! 


“Nobody seems to know what the disease SPECIALLY PRICED 


is. He can eat an’ sleep as well as ever, he| ¢g9 intRODUCE OUR XMAS GIFT CATALOG 

stays out all day long on the veranda in| , FORTUNATE, purchase before leather advanced in, price 

the sun and seems as well as any one, but t rth today. 

he can’t do any work at all.” pe Ky! QR = FEY 
“He cain’t—yo’ says he cain’t work?” ee oe he 9 
“Not a_ stroke.’ pope ee EMO PAD. 
“Law, Miss Carter. dat ain’t no disease : 

what yo’ broth’ got. Dat’s a gif’ !”—Every- 

body’s. 
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THE CHAUTAUQUA IDEA 


THE MOST AMERICAN THING IN AMERICA 





“HOW TO STAY EDUCATED 


two purposes: to convince people 

that they need education and then to 
educate them for a little while at a time. 
They will “stay” educated only while they 
continue to exercize their minds; for the 
greatest permanence that education can 
ever have is that of a confirmed habit. 
Chautauqua gets people into the habit of 
being educated. 

Iiverybody needs a systematic reading 
course, tho there are a great many people 
who don’t know that they need it. Bless 
you, they graduated from lessons and that 
sort of thing a long time ago! In the 
United States these unfortunates are much 
more often men than women. It is a matter 
of wonder to foreigners traveling in this 
country that while American women be- 
longing to families of position and influ- 
ence are largely interested in things intel- 
lectual, the men are generally confined to 
business and club life, sometimes with 
politics added. As Samuel Crothers has it, 
mention Botticelli and they will think you 
refer to some kind of cheese or pickles. If 
such men would study almost anything at 
all outside their own trade or specialty, it 
would do them good. It is not, however, to 
go deeply into some other one subject that 
they need, but to alleviate their total ignor- 
ance on a variety of subjects. The Chau- 
tavqua home reading course is designed to 
afford such relief to them and to other 
sorts of people. Twice as many women take 
it as men, which is not surprizing. There 
are more women in the churches than men. 
There are more women who attend cultural 
lectures and concerts and art exhibits than 
there are men. There are more wonien who 
have generous leisure than there are men, 
to be sure; but some of these things do 
not require generous leisure. The Chau- 
tauqua course does not. 

All the little fragments are to be con- 
served, under our present war dispensation. 
Bishop Vincent’s project a generation ago, 
under the name of the Chautauqua Liter- 
ary and Scientific Circle, was to conserve 
the little fragments of time and turn them 
to personal and social account. 


[oe Chautauqua Reading Circle has 


HE Chautauqua home reading course 

has made for thousands of people ever 
since all the difference between narrowly 
limited intelligence on the one hand and 
liberal education on the other. This is the 
most essential difference that a _ college 
course makes to its beneficiaries. The Chau- 
tauqua course is not a substitute for a 
college course, offering to impart the same 
instruction and discipline by a different 
method. It does not teach Greek or Latin 
grammar or mathematics, nor enable any- 
body to speak French. Those subjects of 
study all have their value. They may even 
be taken up at home with some success, by 
the aid of correspondence instruction; but 
they are not the things which would help 
in a course like this, designed to give a 
general increase of knowledge and of cul- 
ture thru use of small margins of leisure 
time. For such purposes, the thought and 
imagery of Homer are more important 
than a study of his verb modifications; the 


beauty and visible movement of the stars 
are more important than formulas for com- 
puting their distances. 

A Chautauqua diploma has not the im- 
mediately recognized value among all sorts 
of people that a college or a high school 
diploma has, because it is a less conven- 
tional thing. It means more or less, ac- 
cording to the individual. Almost anywhere 
in the United States, however, the fact 
that a maa or woman has taken a system- 
atic four-year course for self improvement, 
voluntarily, after school-boy or school-girl 
days were past, will be accepted as a pretty 
good sign. The Chautauqua reading course 
is not the prescribed or regular prepara- 
tion for any special pursuit, but as a con- 
tribution to general fitness its value is very 
high and is everywhere recognized. In the 
final result it is not the diploma hung on 
a wall or kept in a roll in some dark cor- 
ner, but the enlightened mind and the en- 
larged personality that counts. 

Kvery ambitious, courageous person who 
has not had a college course, wishes to be 
able, when asked, to say, and particularly 
he wishes to tell himself truthfully, ““While 
I have not had a college course, I have used 
the best means available to me for making 
myself broad-minded andé¢ intelligent. In 
doing that, I have been seeking what are 
also the fundamental objects of the college 
course.” 


OW men and women who lacked college 
opportunities, or who had such oppor- 


tunities and found the results imperfect, 


were never offered any other scheme by 
which they could find their way out into a 
world of larger ideas, a world of more demo- 
cratic and more catholic ideals, so naturally 
and so surely as by reading the Chautauqua 
ecurse. To many thousands of men and 
women it has given more real education 
than a college course yields to great num- 
bers of young students. These young stu- 
dents are given Greek and Latin partly 
for the sake of Greek and Latin, but main- 
ly for the sake of education. They are 
given mathematics, or French, or technical 
laboratory studies, partly for the sake of 
the mathematics, or what not, but mainly 
for education. Being young, they, too, often 
fail to assimilate the mere knowledge im- 
parted, fail to set it into any perspective 
or scheme of knowledge, fail to reflect upon 
and ponder it so that it becomes part of 
their available resource. Most of it they 
have no subsequent use for anyhow. The 
really important benefits that they receive 
are two. One is in having exercized and 
stretched their minds upon the thoughts of 
great men and women, in having sharp- 
ened their understanding upon hard mat- 
ters. The other is in having kindled their 
spirits by response to great enthusiasms. 
Discipline and sympathetic intelligence are 
the two valuable products. 

Bishop Vincent made the discovery, and 
it may be characterized as an actual dis- 
covery at that time, that mental discipline 
is acquired in many ways outside the 
schools. Life imparts it. There are men and 
women in every community who lack the 
earmarks of school and college, yet who 


have effective control of well regulated 
minds. They can think, and can determine 
action by their thoughts. They are edu- 
cated in this respect of discipline. If their 
wills have been stiffened by self control, 
if some spiritual influence has made them 
gentle and taught them to love beauty of 
form and of character, they have the most 
essential elements of all personal culture. 
Still they are not liberally educated. Ac- 
quaintance with the great world of culture 
in past ages and in lands remote has been 
Genied them, so that they are mentally 
uncouth and outlandish if judged by the 
standards of such a realm. Having got dis- 
tipline from life, they must find outlook 
thru some special medium. “High thoughts 
and noble, in all lands,’ must be inter- 
preted to them, and-made familiar as part 
of their heritage, along with all mankind. 
The sweep of human thought and progress 
must be shown them from some eminence. 
They must be taught the language, not the 
vocabulary, but the fashion of speech of 
the cultivated and the thoughtful of all 
times. If this can be done, they become lib- 
erally educated. 

If the process is arrested at any stage, 
they lose the vital character that belongs to 
all growing things. But if it be kept up, . 
tho never complete, it will be perpetually 
effective in its liberation of their lives a 
little from the merely provincial, personal, 
special, momentary, to the social, the cos- 
mic, the eternal. 

The Chautauqua home reading course 
introduces men and women to this large- 
ness of view and of understanding. Proof 
is in the testimony of ever increasing thou- 
sands, and in the recognition accorded them 
in the communities of work and of social 
activity in which they live. 


On the Chautauqua Platform 


Mrs. Percy V. PENNYBACKER—Good 
advice to follow is, “If in doubt, don’t.” 

HENRY TurRNER BAILEY—To the artist, 
beauty is a soul-satisfying revelation of 
God, 

l’RANK CHAPIN Bray—lIt is as bad to 
be unprepared for peace as to be unpre- 
pared for war. 

T'rromas ApDAMS—If we secure life, lib- 
erty and happiness it will only be thru 
efficient business methods. 

ANNA Barrows—The spirit. of the 
Lord’s Supper should not be occasionally 
observed, but at every meal. 

DEAN SHAILER MATHEWS—There is a 
type of patriotism that puts a flag on your 
uuto, and lets your neighbor’s son volun- 
teer. 

J. Horace McFarLanp—To waste less, 
work more intelligently, and be brother- 
keepers, are the duties of citizens in war 
times. 

Ipa M. TarBett—We are smiling now; 
soon we will not smile. If by our suffering 
we can make the world safe for democracy, 
it will worth it all. 

Dr. GEorGE A. BettamMy—First, all in- 
dividuals and all nations that have used 
their leisure well have risen in power, and 
second, all nations and individuals who 
have wasted their leisure have declined in 
power. a 








